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California Teachers Association 


WHY I AM A MEMBER 


a TEACHERS ASSOCIATION is the 
state-wide professional body which unites teachers, of all 
grades and subjects, into a working organization. Its main 
endeavor has been the advancement of professional ideals and 
the securing of adequate financial support and favorable laws 
for California’s Public Schools. Committees and conferences 
of the Association, working with State and local leaders, have 
aided in the success of every major educational advance. 

The Association initiated Amendment No. 16, which the 
voters wrote into the California Constitution, thereby fixing 
public education as the first charge upon the State treasury. 
This provision insures high standards of service to school 
children and good living conditions for teachers. 

At each successive Legislature, the Association has fostered 
good school laws. A great service has been the defeat of 
unwise legislative proposals. 

California has a strong, workable tenure law, for which this Asso- 
ciation is responsible. The Association advocates improved profes- 
sional ethics and standards. 

Through the Association, rural supervision has been established 
and retained. 

California Teachers Association inaugurated the laws,—(1) by 
which teachers receive salaries during illness; (2) retirement salaries 
upon completion of service; (3) sabbatical leave; (4) exchange of 
teachers. 

(a) California Teachers Association has worked successfully for 
the retention of free adult courses. 


(b) A fair minimum salary law for teachers was proposed by the 


Association, and through its efforts, enacted into law. 


(c) Twelve-month salary schedules for certificated workers may 


be set up under a new State law. 


(d) An over-all tax rate which favors elementary schools was 


enacted. 


(e) The Association has defeated persistent efforts to deprive 


school boards of their rights to fix and to administer school budgets. 


Sierra Educational News, official magazine of the Association, goes 
to every member. It is the oldest professional journal in the West, 


with the largest circulation and with high national rating. 


Public Relations activities inform the general public of current 
matters of interest and are important in maintaining good school 
conditions. The Association, to diffuse a better understanding of the 
schools, has field workers, radio programs, and State-wide newspaper 


publicity. 


Through its Placement Service the Association has assisted its 
members, on a non-profit basis, to obtain suitable positions at mini- 
mum expense. 

The loan funds of California Teachers Association have aided 
deserving members to meet unusual obligations. 

The Research Department has issued studies and bulletins on 
major educational problems. 

The Legal Department has provided Association members with 


authoritative opinions on matters of school law. 


INFORMATION 


Miexoersuir. Membership in California Teachers Association 
is voluntary. Any school-worker, or other person interested in educa 
tion, may become a member of the Association. Annual dues are 


$3; life membership is $75. 


The Association has experienced a steady growth in membership. 
both absolute and relative to the total number of teachers. The 
“State Educational Society” was organized in 1863 by 450 members 
In July, 1937, there were 35,356 members of California Teachers 
Association. In recent years the percentage of teachers who were 
members has increased from 36% in 1918 to 87% in 1937. 

California Teachers Association is comprised of six geographic 
Sections: North Coast, Northern, Bay, Central, Central Coast, and 
Southern. Each Section has its own constitution, which is drafted 
by the Section members, and in every case is in conformity with the 
State Association Constitution. Every Section has a deliberative body 
known as its Council, elected by the Section members. These repre: 
sentative Councils discuss and act upon problems of local nature 


Each Section elects its own officers, and holds regular meetings. 


The activities of the State Association are authorized by the Cali 
fornia Council of Education, a body of representatives elected by 
the Councils of each Section. The State Council annually elects a 


Board of nine Directors. 


State headquarters are located in San Francisco, 155 Sansome 


Street. 


Departments of Classroom Teachers organized in five Sections 
under authorization of the Council of Education, regularly study 


classroom problems. 


COMMITTEES. Much of the work of California Teachers Asso’ 


ciation is carried on by committees appointed by the President an 
approved by the Board of Directors. These committees meet at the 
times of the annual and semi-annual meetings and at other times 


Committees now active are: administrative units, classroom teache: 


£ 


problems, elementary school problems, financing public education, 


kindergarten-primary, legislation, professional growth and standard:-, 


secondary school problems, retirement, tenure, and teachers salarie 
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Columbus and Isabella 


Ocroser 12, Columbus Day, is ob- 
served widely by California schools and com- 
munities. 

On the front cover of this issue is por- 
trayed the beautiful statue which stands in 
the center of the rotunda of the State 
Capitol, Sacramento. This statue, of heroic 
size, represents Queen Isabella seated on her 
throne; Christopher Columbus kneeling at 
her left side; and, at the her right, her per- 
sonal page. The figures are noble in their 
bearing and have called forth the highest 
commendation of the artistic world. 

Engraved across the base of the throne are 
Isabella’s words, “I will assume the under- 
taking on behalf of the Crown of Castile, 
and will pledge my jewels to defray the ex- 
penses of it if the funds in the treasury shall 
be found inadequate.’ These are the words 
uttered in May 1492 by Queen Isabella. 

The statuary was executed by Larkin Gold- 
smith Mead, an American sculptor of inter- 
national fame, in Florence in the years 1868- 
74. It was purchased by Darius Ogden Mills 
in 1882 for $30,000 and presented by him to 
the State of California in 1883. Photograph 
courtesy of Arthur S. Dudley, secretary- 
manager, Sacramento Chamber of Com- 


merce. 
* * * 


Sehool Calendars 


Since the table of school calendars, 1937- 
38 (pages 18-19 of this issue), went to press 
several additions and corrections have been 
received. The table of calendars, enlarged 
and corrected, will appear in the November 


issue. 
“=a 


Clyde Quick 

Clyde Quick, teacher of Bookkeeping, 
Typing and Journalism, Chowchilla Union 
High School, Madera County, recently was 
elected president of C. T. A. Central Sec- 
tion Classroom Teachers Division, succeeding 
Henry W. Wiens of Reedley who is now 
doing graduate work at University of Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Quick was vice-president. 

* * #& 


New Council Members 

Among new members, California Teachers 
Association State Council of Education, are 
George J. Badura, principal, Fortuna Union 
High School, president, California Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals; Jewel 
Gardner, director of Elementary Libraries, 
Sacramento City Schools, president, Califor- 
nia School Library Association; Clyde Quick, 
teacher, Chowchilla Union High School, 
new president of Central Section Classroom 
Teachers Division; and John J. Allen, Jr., 
member, Oakland Board of Education, presi- 
dent, California School Trustees Association. 

eo * & 


Dr. E. W. Jacobsen, Superintendent of 
Schools, Oakland, has been appointed secre- 
tary of Association of California Public 
School Superintendents filling the unexpired 


term of Superintendent Richardson D. 


White of Glendale, deceased. 








UNIVERSITY ON WHEELS 


Ben C. Tarnutzer, Yosemite National Park 


Bacacne having classes in a ver- 
dant valley alongside a mountain 
stream, fed by waterfalls plunging from 
spectacular heights, surrounded on all 
sides by lofty granite peaks and domes 
—such was the experience of those who 
accompanied the Greater University of 
Tours this summer on a 7000-mile 
motor-trip through the West. 

The picturesque setting was provided 
by California's great Yosemite National 
Park, always a major attraction on these 


annual educational tours. Traveling in 
two sections, this party of teachers and 
university graduates, including a staff 
of professors, pitched their tents on the 
Winter Camp grounds, near Yosemite 
Lodge, and not far from majestic Yo- 
semite Falls. This done—in less than an 
hour’s time—they had several days to 
enjoy the scenic wonders of Yosemite. 

Some of these they had already seen 
en route, particularly the Mariposa 
Grove of Big Trees, a stand of more 


Meal-time always finds a line-up in front of the cafeteria car—an important unit in the 
University on Wheels 
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Starting out on a morning hike to the top 
of Yosemite Falls, near which the Greater 
University of Tours pitched their tents 


than 500 Sequoia gigantea, including 
the famous Grizzly Giant, estimated to 
be more than 3800 years old, and the 
Wawona Tunnel Tree, with its 26-foot 
tunnel cut through the trunk. The thrill 
of seeing these oldest and largest of liv- 
ing things was an experience not soon 
to be forgotten. 

In the seven-mile long Valley itself, 
with its endless attractions and diver- 
sions, they took especial delight. Deter- 
mined to see as much as possible in the 
time available, they set out in all direc- 
tions by foot, by horse, by bicycle and 
by stage. Fortunately, the heavy snows 
of last winter were late in melting, so 
the falls were in greater volume than 
they would have been ordinarily at the 
end of July. 

Glacier Point, 7214 feet above sea 
level, was the goal of many, and those 
who made the 30-mile trip by car over 
an excellent high-gear highway or as 
cended by trail were rewarded by an 
unsurpassed panoramic view of the 
High Sierra, with its snow-clad peaks 
and its evergreen forests. From this 
vantage point they had a bird's-eye view 
of the Valley, 3254 feet directly below, 
like an enchanted garden in miniature. 
In the foreground loomed the huge bulk 
of Half Dome, with Vernal and Nevada 
Falls clearly visible to its right. No won- 
der it is said that you haven't seen Yo 
semite until you've been to Glacier 
Point. 

In the evening, after a day every 
minute of which was filled with inter: 
est, everyone went to watch the firefall 
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which appears like a fiery stream of 
water dropped out of the sky. And, of 
course, they couldn't miss the nightly 
feeding of the bears which takes place 
under floodlights on platforms across the 
Merced River. 


Special entertainment was arranged 
for this tour party, the mammoth boul- 
der in the shadow of which they had 
built their campfire making a perfect 
stage setting. Indian dances and songs 
were followed by motion-pictures cov- 
ering the four seasons in Yosemite. 


But even here one must think of bed, 
especially when there are classes to at- 
tend from 7 to 9 in the morning, and so 
the party retired by the light of a full 
moon and the dying glow of the camp- 
fire. 


Several classes were held next day in 
conjunction with the ranger naturalists. 
Practical experience and application 
made them that much more instructive 
and enjoyable. The Museum at Gov- 
ernment Center, with its wildflower 
garden in the rear, was used as a class- 
room. 





Greater University of Tours encampment on the picnic grounds near Yosemite Lodge 


All too soon it was time to pack up the 
tents, close up the cafeteria car and say 
goodbye to Yosemite, heading out for 
Merced via the all-year highway and 
thence on to the Pacific Northwest. Not 
one in the party failed to express the 
desire to return for a real stay in the 
park and perhaps see a bit of the 1100 
square miles of the High Sierra country 
beyond the rim of the Valley. 





YOUTH HOSTELS 


YOUTH HOSTELS HAVE REACHED CALIFORNIA 
Joseph Burton Vasche, Oakdale 


“Heavy-soled shoes, bare brown legs, shorts, a small knapsack 
—maypbe a feather in a battered jaunty cap: these are the badges 
of hiker, cyclist, and youth hosteler.” 


Miaxy teachers will be pleased to 
learn that the campaign to create youth 
hostels in California realized definite re- 
sults during mid-summer 1937, with the 
establishment of a tentative chain of 
hostels in the San Francisco bay region 
and the visit of its first contingent of 
travelers. 

Under the immediate supervision of 
American Youth Hostels, Inc., an or- 
ganization explained in a previous article 
in this journal,’ and with the support 
and encouragement of the Sierra Club 
and interested individuals, a proposed 
trail and by-way loop was set up, to 
form the nucleus for California hostel 
travel. 

The first hostel in the California loop is 





1. Proudfoot, Lucy South, ‘Youth Hostels Are 
Coming to California,’ Sierra Educational News, 
October, 1936, pp. 5-37. 





proposed for Oakland, to be located near 
Mills College. From there the trail leads to 
San Francisco, via the Bay Bridge, to a point 
as yet undetermined, where a second hostel 
is to be built. The route follows down the 
coast via Ocean Shore Boulevard to Salada 
Beach, thence to Half Moon Bay, Pescadero, 
and inland to the redwoods of San Mateo 
Memorial Park. 


The trail continues over Butano ridge to 
Big Basin Park and out to sunny Boulder 
Creek, continuing to Felton and crossing the 
Santa Cruz-Los Gatos highway at Camp 
Evers. The route leads down Glen Canyon 
road to Santa Cruz, with hostels 15 miles 
apart along the road. 


The next hostel, already established, is at 
Monte Toyon, near Aptos, on the Santa Cruz 
coast trail toward Watsonville. The trail re- 
traces its steps a few miles to Soquel, then 
turns into the heart of the mountains to 
emerge eventually at Woodwardia summit 
on the Santa Cruz highway again. 

Then it follows the Summit road, the 


route of the proposed extension of the Sky- 
line Boulevard, to the Montezuma Mountain 
School ranch, on top of the ridge above the 
noted boys’ school, where a hostel under 
the supervision of school directors has been 
set up. 

A long hop along the Skyline Boulevard 
will bring the traveler past Saratoga summit 
to Moody Gulch road, leading down to the 
Devenpeck ranch near Los Altos, where an- 
other hostel is located. 

From here the trail leads via Page Mill 
and Arastradero roads to Stanford, swinging 
back up to Woodside for another stop, then 
up the Kings Mountain road to the Skyline 
again, returning along the Spring Valley 
lakes to San Francisco. 


Fist to tour this California loop was a 
group of New England youths on a 10,000- 
mile jaunt through Canadian and Pacific 
Coast hostels. 

In special railway cars, fitted with bunks 
and kitchens, the group of 31, 13 boys and 
18 girls ranging in ages from 13 to 30, left 
New York in June of this year, went across 
Canada by easy stages, stopping for side 
trips on their bicycles at intervals—rolling 
up over a thousand miles of pedal-powered 
locomotion on the way. 

Reaching San Francisco late in July, the 
group, under the leadership of the A. Y. H. 
national president, Monroe Smith, launched 
its one-week trip over the Bay Region hostel 
route. Overnight stops were made at the 
already-established hostels at Montara in San 
Mateo County, Boulder Creek, Monte Toyon, 
Montezuma Mountain School, and the Deven- 
peck ranch at Los Altos. 

At each of these hostels guests paid the 
usual 25 cents per night lodging fee, and 
in return were given a bunk and bedding. 
Likewise, they cooked their own meals, 
purchasing food at the hostels at nominal 
cost, just as they did throughout the entire 
summer trip. 

From San Francisco, the group traveled 
by train to Los Angeles, and thence home- 
ward to New York by way of the Grand 
Canyon, Salt Lake City, Denver, and St. 
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Louis. The entire journey was budgeted at 
one cent a mile for all expenses, including 
railfare, giving the youths as fascinating a 
summer vacation trip as has ever been en- 
joyed, at minimum cost. 

Youth hostels present a challenge to edu- 
cation in that they make available opportu- 
nities for youth to (1) develop many desir- 
able social attitudes and understandings; 
and (2) acquire a sound basis for recrea- 
tional and instructional travel. The fact that 
the movement is non-profit, is regulated by 
wholesome customs, and is endorsed by 
leading civic, social, and educational groups, 
makes it truly an outstanding youth organi- 
zation. 

Membership in American Youth Hostels 
is open to any interested person, regardless 
of age. Annual fees are one dollar for those 
under 25 and two dollars for persons over 
25 years of age. Privileges of membership 
include the right to journey not only over 
the various American and Canadian loops 
which now include 76 hostels in New Eng- 
land states, 12 in Canada, 12 in Michigan, 
9 in Pennsylvania, and the initial group in 
California, but in practically every European 
country as well. 


American Youth Hostels 


Teachers interested in membership in the 
movement, either for themselves or their 
students, should correspond with American 
Youth Hostels, Inc., Northfield, Massachu- 
setts. Publications prepared by the associa- 
tion include The Knapsack, its official quar- 
terly, sent free to all members, and the AYH 
Handbook, issued annually and sold at cost, 
containing maps, detailed descriptions of 
hostels, suggested side trips to special points 
of historic and natural scenic interest, 
other pertinent travel information. 


and 
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SEE MEXICO 


Dolores Tejeda Dymek, Teacher of Spanish, formerly Beverly Hills High School, 
Los Angeles County* 


Hhawic so recently made the 
trip, I may be excused for being so en- 
thusiastic about it; yet I feel certain 
that all who have spent any time at all 
in Mexico will second my praises of 
that surprising and enjoyable country. 

So visit Mexico! At Christmas time, 
during the summer, or as soon and as 
often as you possibly can! 

The magnificent recently-completed 
Laredo-Mexico highway, the Carretera, 
as the smiling Mexicans so proudly call 
it, stretches straight from Laredo, Texas, 
through valleys and mountains to the 
heart of Mexico City itself. 

Interesting and varied scenery is 
Mexico's welcome to the foreign visitor. 
Like a proud and charming hostess, she 
displays first one, then another, and still 
a third different and thrilling setting. 
Grey-brown stretches of stolid ground, 
enlivened only by patches of squatting 
maguey plants or stiffly formal cacti, 
are replaced by tropical forests, luxuri- 
ant with gaily-colored flowers and made 
noisily alive by screaming parrots. Then, 
as the steep ascent is made, the traveller 
beholds a wild and unexpected sight. 

Precipitous mountains, obscured by 
haze, covered, incredibly enough, with 
meticulous and geometrically-planted 
patches of waving corn. In the midst 
of the tourist’s delight with these Alps 
of North America, he finds time to 
wonder how these sturdy farmers are 
able to till and gather crops in such 
perilous regions. Sometimes one does 
see the farmers descend down the slop- 
ing sides, hoe or rake in hand, to culti- 
vate the soil. But what holds the spec- 
tator’s interest is the rope tied around 
the laborer’s waist, and securely fas- 
tened to a rock or tree at the top. 
Should the intrepid farmer lose his 
footing, he will not crash down into 
the abyss below. 

Having climbed the mountains, the 
carretera again follows a maguey-dotted 
plain, then suddenly swerves and leads 
the traveller to the ridge of the bowl- 
shaped valley of Mexico. In less than an 
hour Tenochtitlan or La Ciudad de 





*Now attending Columbia University, New York 


City. 


Mexico, welcomes the wanderer to its 
heterogeneous environment. 

Mexico City offers a myriad of sights 
to enthrall the tourist, ranging from the 
imposing pyramids, mighty temples of 
the Aztecs; and vast, gorgeous cathed- 
rals representing the mystic faith of the 
Catholic Fathers; labyrinthine monas- 
teries, with cheerless cells and under- 
ground passages; the famous floating 
gardens of Xochimilco; to modern spec- 
tacles like the Palacio de Bellas Artes, 
with the world-known Tiffany Curtain; 
the president’s palace, Castillo de Cha- 
pultepec, where may be seen the price- 
less treasures brought during the reign 
of the poet-prince, later Emperor Maxi- 
milian. 

In order to view the much-discussed 
“contrast” of the old and the new in 
Mexico, the traveller needs but to saun- 
ter down the very modern Paseo de la 
Reforma, with its excellent monuments 
and statues. Mingling with modishly- 
dressed Mexicans he will see vendors of 
all types still wearing the traditional 
white cotton shirt and trousers. 


Picturesque Markets 


Or, one may visit the market places 
or mercados and be immediately sur- 
rounded by clamoring natives anxious 
to sell their wares and extolling, as 
loudly as possible, the merits of their 
particular article. 

On the return trip, should the travel- 
ler’s love of the rare and truly unspoiled 
be stronger than the fear of a rough 
dirt road, he should go to the little town 
of Ciudad Santos Tancanhuitz. It is a 
revelation both in natural setting as 
well as typical customs. Especially is 
the latter true on market day, when one 
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may well believe he has been transported 
centuries in the past; and should one 
chance to talk to the vendedores and 
happen to speak to an Aztec, he will 
answer in the language of his ancestors, 
and not all one’s erudite knowledge of 


the subjunctive will help to understand 
the Aztec simple phraseology. 

So, if the land of the Aztecs appeals 
to you, again I say, “Visit Mexico and 
its glamour will charm and call you 
back, not once, but again and again.” 
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bility for one another. When someone is in 
trouble the head of the family comes to his 
aid at once, for not to do so would be dis- 
graceful. 


The 
traveler who does not observe them is likely 
to come away without the article he wanted 


Even business has its formalities. 


to buy. The Brazilian man of business greets 
his customer as a guest and likely as not 
has coffee served. He expects then to talk 



























f N R of casual matters, the weather, sports, one’s 
LIFE IX B AZIL health, considering these of more real im- 
> H. Comegys Felton, New York City a — Seninens 
He does not believe in the American habit 
F A : ; of bustling and making a fuss about getting 
CURIOUS blending of the simple press Travel Service. The people of Rio inings done now, because he has found that 
y and the formal characterizes the life of like visitors in the home and pay them _ things do get done anyway and that bustling 
‘ Brazil in general and that of Rio de the honor of being natural and unpre- _ is often in fact a method of concealing in- 
;, ) Janeiro in particular. In speaking to tentious. Hosts are likely as not to ask efficiency. 
vs each other, for instance, Brazilians use one to take potluck, and many Bra- ; 
P ; , ae ony Great Coffee Drinkers 
» the third person, reserving the familiar zilians keep practically open house. 
e “you” for close acquaintances and em- Girls in Rio enjoy a great deal of freedom. Americans who visit Brazil will do well 
Bs ployees. If they wish to reprimand a One will see them on the fine beaches each to be prepared for drinking enormous quan- 
: : morning, quite as anxious for a swim and __ tities of coffee. It is excellent coffee, for after 
‘. servant they do so not by taking him to ; eae ; ee : name 
; ; arene exercise as are American girls. In many ways all Brazil is the leading coffee producer of 
| task but simply by addressing him in family life there varies much from that of — the world, and it is served on every occasion. 
-d formal rather than familiar terms. the United States. The family for one thing Ships dock in Rio near the fine Touring Club 
in In their homes the residents of Rio #8 2 much closer unit. Family get-togethers of Brazil, and the first thing offered dis- 
de Janeiro are a charmin asilie, Teen are the usual thing and are even carried so embarking passengers is a free cup of coffee. 
- e jane ea Cne B E E , ve ‘ 
" h ; : 8 - am far that there are often set days in each Many Brazilians drink 10, 20 and even 30 
la cause they believe in simplicity, says month for them. The members of Brazilian cups a day and do not feel that they have 
its Douglas Malcolm of the American Ex- families also feel a great personal responsi' done anything out of the ordinary. 
* 
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eir They’ve proved they’re smart buyers of travel 
rel- HAT ISN’T FLATTERY! Fact is, more teachers 
led travel by Greyhound than any other group of people 
in America, in proportion to their numbers. 
igh ech ee 
We explain it this way: Teachers are confirmed travelers 
wn —they insist on seeing new — and places, learning 
sa new and fascinating facts about this great country. They 
demand strictly first-class and comfortable transporta- 
as tion, yet it must fit within a modest travel budget. 
1s The one logical answer to all these requirements is 
one Greyhound bus travel. So we say to 


teachers, ‘“Thanks for your patronage! 
Hats off to your good judgment!’’ And 
we add: try Greyhound for week-end 
trips home, or anywhere—and for 
holiday travel this fall and winter. 


FUN FOR YOU AND YOUR CLASSES IN 
FREE BOOKLET “THIS AMAZING AMERICA” 


Thousands of teachers have been delighted with Greyhound's 
booklet, ‘THIS AMAZING AMERICA." It contains 140 pictures 
and stories about strange and unbelievable things and places. For your free copy, mail this 
coupon to Greyhound Travel Bureau, Pine & Battery Sts., San Francisco, Cal. If you want 
fares, and facts about any trip, 
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TRAVEL FOR STUDENTS 


EDUCATIONAL VALUES OF TRAVEL STRESSED IN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES; 
CHILDREN GIVEN GREATER OPPORTUNITY THAN IN THE U. S. 


Dyserc: the increasing number of 
tours taken by American students, far 
less educational travel is being provided 
in the United States for its children 
than for those in Europe, according to 
a survey made recently by Dr. Rosalind 
Cassidy, under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Institute of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Dr. Cassidy is 
professor of physical education at Mills 
College. She has returned to California 
from two years of study and research 
at Columbia University. 

“European educators do not talk so 
much as we do,” she commented, “‘about 
teaching children to understand the so- 
cial and economic problems of people 
far from their homes, but all over the 
continent this past summer hundreds of 
thousands of European boys and girls, 
hiking and awheel, were out seeing the 
world. 

“In England, 70,000 school children 
participated in the tours of the School 
Journeys Association. In Germany the 
government sponsors a monthly “travel 
day” in every school, and aims to have 
all children spend a year in the country. 
In Scandinavia state funds finance edu- 
cational tours for all children. France 
has a system of ‘radio trains’ to take 
children from Paris to see the country- 
side. Youth hostels are established in 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Danzig, Ire- 
land, Lettland, Luzemburg, Normandy, 
Poland, Rumania, Scotland, and Switz- 
erland.” 


Education in Citizenship 


The School Journeys Association in 
England is an organized movement 
among English school teachers, the cul- 
mination of a half-century of the recog- 
nition that travel is one of the most 
effective laboratory methods in citizen- 
ship education. Its interest is to facili- 
tate inexpensive travel by groups of 
students so that the poorest scholars in 
any type of school may be provided with 
an opportunity within their means. 

It is said to have begun with a school- 
master in a geography class teaching 
about glaciers. Neither he nor any of 
the class had ever seen one. He promised 
the children a trip to Switzerland to 


learn about glaciers firsthand if they 
would save a shilling a week for a year. 
A year later 60 boys with their school- 
masters were able to spend a month in 
the Swiss Alps. 

Recently this way of study in Eng- 
land, now nationwide, has earned such 
approval that the Board of Education 
permits these journeys in school time, 
as an essential way of studying the lit- 
erature, history, geography and indus- 
tries of England and other countries. 

The School Journeys Association 
works arduously to plan travel rates 
for travel by bus, rail or steamer, at 
home and on the continent, to build 
hostels as well as obtain use of the 
already-existing 239 Youth Hostels. 


“Wandertag” Compulsory 


In Germany the traditional journeys 
of teachers and students are being stand- 
ardized. A monthly “Wandertag,” as a 
way of “education through experience,” 
is compulsory in every school. The Hit- 
ler Youth Training in National Social- 
ism takes the young people in groups 
to Youth Hostels where centers for 
training have been established. Dr. Cas- 
sidy visited one of these in the Castle 
of Stahleck on the Rhine, where the 
boys and girls spend two weeks studying 
the Rhine country, its industries and 
traditions, as well as Germany’s present 
political theories. 


Every city school, also, according to 
the plan, has or should have, a country 
home, so that each class can spend two 
or more weeks there every year, both 
for the health of the children and also 
to educate them in the ways of country 
people. 

In America there are a number of 
enterprises directed toward similar 
goals. Antioch College requires from its 
students actual job experience. Benning- 
ton College provides for a yearly work- 
period away from the college. Mills Col- 
lege encourages its students to travel 
during vacations and also maintains a 
lodge and 50 acres of timber land in the 
Sierra near Nevada City, where stu- 
dents may spend week-ends and explore 
the surrounding country. 
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New Overland Challenger 


ERVICE on the Overland Route between 
San Francisco and Chicago had been aug- 
mented by addition of the San Francisco 
Challenger, a new daily train featuring many 
innovations in popular-priced transportation. 


Coincident with inauguration of the Chal- 
lenger, the Overland Limited became an all- 
Pullman train. These improvements, to- 
gether with the schedules of the Pacific 
Limited, and the extra-fare streamliners City 
of San Francisco and Forty-Niner, give the 
Overland Route the most complete transcon- 
tinental service ever provided, it was stated. 


The new Challenger, operated jointly by 
Southern Pacific, Union Pacific and Chicago 
& North Western railroads, is for exclusive 
use of coach and tourist passengers. It fea- 
tures a coach reserved for women and chil- 
dren, stewardess-nurse service, lounge car 
for tourist sleeping-car passengers, free pil- 
lows, porter service in every car, and low 
priced meals served coffee shop style. 


Equipment of the Challenger includes the 
latest type of coaches with wide windows 
and adjustable seats, and modernized tourist 
sleepers. The train is completely air-condi- 
tioned, and operates on fast east and west- 
bound schedules, leaving San Francisco and 
Chicago in the evening, with early third- 
morning arrival at terminals. 


Stewardess-nurse service has also been 
added to the Overland Limited, which con- 
tinues its fast daily service as an all-Pullman 
train. 


Norway Plans Exhibition 


To celebrate the centenary of the founda- 
tion of the Society of Crafts and Industry, 
Oslo is now planning one of the largest and 
most representative exhibitions ever held in 
Norway. The exhibition will open in May, 
1938, and promises to be one of the major 
travel attractions in northern Europe next 
summer, says Mr. O. Evensen, manager of 
the American Express Travel Service, Copen- 
hagen. 


Every phase of Norwegian life, culture 
and industry will be shown. Special sections 
will be devoted to whaling, fishing, peasant 
crafts and modern industrial developments. 
A series of striking exhibits will dramatize 
the story of Norway's romantic role in mari 
time circles. 


Four hundred acres of new territory has 
been added to the domain of the United 
States, with the completion of Treasure 
Island in San Francisco Bay. This, the largest 
man-made island in the world, will be the 
site of the 1939 Golden Gate International 
Exposition. After the World's Fair closes, 
the island will be a central airport, connected 
by causeway and ramps to the $77,000,000 
transbay bridge. 
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TOKYO CONVENTION 


WORLD FEDERATION OF EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


Roy W. 


oD aran was host to the World Fed- 
eration of Education at the association's 
seventh biennial convention. The meet- 
ings were held in Tokyo from August 2 
to 7, but the entire nation planned for 
the success of the conference. 

Twenty-eight countries participated. 
The thousand foreign representatives 
who joined with the Japanese educators 
were accorded every courtesy that could 
be extended. 

Delegations of Nipponese teachers 
met each incoming steamship to extend 
welcome and to assist the visitors with 
their plans. Customs regulations were 
waived for each delegate. Hotels, inns 
and restaurants made substantial reduc- 
tions from their regular rates. The Japa- 
nese Government Railways gave the 
delegates greatly reduced fares. The 
Government appropriated $150,000 for 
entertainment. Private homes and gar- 
dens were opened for teas and parties. 
The W. F. E. A. badge was an open 
sesame which guaranteed the wearer 
free rides on trams and buses and entre 
into and protection in any part of 
Tokyo. Our steamer, a mile out from 
Nagasaki harbor, was met by a delega- 
tion of over 100 college student swim- 
mers, who formed a great aquatic ban- 
ner which read “Welcome W. F. E. A.” 

The executive secretary, who planned 
and carried to a successful completion 
Japan's part of the program, was George 
(Kiyoshi) Togasaki, a native son of San 


Cloud 


Francisco and graduate of University 
of California, now in business in Japan. 
Mr. Togasaki was employed by the Im- 
perial Government to prepare for the 
big event and to see that all details were 
executed in a fitting manner. 

The first morning program was a visit 
to the beautiful Meiji Shrine, where the 
Mayor of Tokyo and other high gov- 
ernment officials greeted the many edu- 
cators and expressed their faith in edu- 
cation. Dr. Paul Monroe of Teachers 


Roy W. Cloud 
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College, Columbia University, president 
of the World Federation, responded 
and expressed the hope that a greater 
understanding of world problems might 
be secured through the various meetings. 

All sessions were held at the Imperial 
University at Tokyo. Conference groups 
met each morning and discussed prob- 
lems of common interest and described 
procedures in the homelands of the 
speakers. 

Among the groups which attracted 
large audiences were: secondary prob- 
lems; colleges and universities; elemen- 
tary courses, material and texts; teacher 
associations; administration; rural edu- 
cation; home and school; English and 
other languages; health and recreation. 
Numerous other conference groups met 
regularly each day. 

Among the conference officials were 
the following Californians: college sec- 
tion, Dr. Joseph Marr Gwinn, San Jose, 
secretary; secondary problems, John C. 
McGlade, San Francisco, vice-chairman; 
educational administration, Dr. Frank 
A. Bouelle, Los Angeles, chairman. The 
writer was chairman of the teacher or- 
ganizations section. All of the above 
officials were also listed among the 
speakers of the convention. To Mr. Mc- 
Glade was accorded the honor of ex- 
tending greetings to the nations repre- 
sented. Mr. McGlade’s address was given 
on a world-wide broadcast at 2 p. m., 
Thursday, August 5, over the station of 
Broadcasting Corporation of Japan. 

The three general sessions were held 
Monday, Wednesday and Saturday eve- 
nings. The Saturday night session was 
a symposium presented by the partici- 
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pating nations. On this program, Dr. 
Gwinn represented the United States. 

Space does not permit outlining the 
speeches of the various educators. The 
theme of the entire convention was 
“International Peace — Understanding 
and Good Will.” The first speaker on 
the opening general session, Governor 
T. Tachi of the Tokyo Prefecture, took 
as his topic,—Peace comes from fra- 
ternity and cooperation.” This thought 
was often repeated, as was also the ex- 
pression “Education is the only hope for 
world peace.” 





Dr. Monroe began his closing address 
Saturday night with this sentence: “The 
aim of the World Education Confer- 
ence—to promote international under- 
standing and good will through personal 
acquaintance—has been accomplished in 
a highly successful manner.” This ex- 
pression of Dr. Monroe really epitom- 
ized the activity of the gathering. 

In the teacher associations group, of 
which I was the leader, many speakers 
stressed the thought that education is 
the sole medium through which univer- 
sal understanding and world friendship 
can be attained. 


The speeches were mostly given in 
English, although Japanese and German 
were also used by the lecturers. 


Awonc the people of note who 
participated were: Mrs. Nobuko Sanjo- 
nishi, who is the Princess Kuni and sis- 
ter of the Empress of Japan; Honorable 
Eiji Yasui, minister of education; Count 
Hirotaro Hayashi, member of the House 
of Peers; Vice-Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, Honorable Kensuke Horinouchi; 
Dr. Hidejiro Nagata, president, Japan 
Education Association; Count Aisuki 
Kabayama, chairman, Society for Inter- 
national Cultural Relations; Mr. To- 
muru Nakazawa, president of the all- 
Japan Elementary Teachers Association; 
Mrs. J. K. Pettengill of Detroit, presi- 
dent of National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers of the United States; Dr 
E. A. Hardy of Canada; H. N. Pen- 
lington, England; Dr. Paul Schulz, Ger 
many; Dr. Pundi Seshadro, India; Dr. 
J. Garvice, Africa; Mr. R. Bronner, 
Australia; Honorable Georges G. Stoi- 
cesco, Rumanian Minister to Japan; Dr. 
W. Lloyd Pierce, Wales; Dr. Benjamin 
Andrews, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Dr. Henry Lester Smith, 


University of Indiana; and a long list of 
cther educators from many lands. 


California led all states and nations 
(other than Japan) in the number of 
representatives. California Teachers As- 
sociation had the largest number of 
official delegates of any of the states. 
They were —Frank A. Bouelle, Los 
Angeles; Roy W. Cloud, San Francisco; 
Joseph M. Gwinn, San Jose; May R. 
McCardle, Fresno. 


Dr. Monroe Re-elected 


At the final business session of the 
delegate assembly, the constitution was 
temporarily suspended by unanimous 
vote, so that Dr. Paul Monroe could 
be re-elected president of the World 
Federation for another two-year term. 


Lillian F. Coffer had the distinction 
of being the flying delegate. Miss Coffer 
left her home city, New York, by plane 
and flew to the Orient. Her route took 
her to Hawaii, Guam, Manila, China 
and Japan. She expressed praise of the 
service of Pan-American Airways. 


The entertainment of the convention 
included afternoon teas in Tokyo's fa- 
mous gardens. Even the detached garden 
of the Imperial Palace was opened to 
the guests. This is a privilege rarely 
given to any sojourners in Japan. The 
American Ambassador, Honorable Jo- 
seph Grew, and Mrs. Grew entertained 
500 American delegates at their beauti- 
ful home in Tokyo. 


Honorable Eiji Yasui, minister of 
education, was host to the delegates at 
a Kabuki play given in the Kabukiza 
Theater. A Noh drama was performed 
for the educators at the Peers Club. A 
most spectacular and brilliant perform- 
ance of a musical review and an opera 
were given by the Takarazuka Girls 
Opera. A Japanese wedding ceremony 
with its costuming and other parapher- 
nalia made up an evening's entertain- 
ment at one of Tokyo's leading inns. 


It is probable that no other educa- 
tional gathering ever has been so lav- 
ishly entertained. 


The educational system of the Flow- 
ery Kingdom is complete and the work 
accomplished is thorough. Kindergartens 
are in every large center. Every child, 
even in the most remote part of Japan, 
has easy access to a primary school with 
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instructors. Intermediate 
and high schools are available for all 
who wish to attend. Every high school 
graduate is eligible to enter the Imperial 
University or the numerous normal 
schools, private or religious colleges. 


well-trained 


There are few women teachers in 
Japan, but those who have obtained po- 
sitions in the public school system are 
working assiduously to secure increasing 
numbers of women teachers. 


Salaries of instructors, while low in 
comparison to those paid in California, 
are in excess of the wages paid to arti- 
sans, clerks and civil employees. In fact, 
teaching is as much a profession in 
Japan as is law or medicine. 

A teacher in the public schools of 
Japan pays substantial dues to the na- 
tional teachers retirement system, but 
may retire on half-salary after 15 years 
of teaching service. 


Tix experiences of the delegates 
who went to Japan this year would fill 
many pages of America’s magazines 
with interesting stories. Japan is a land 
of beauty. Its charm is apparent every: 
where. The hotels are clean, comfortable 
and convenient. The roads are excellent 
Overshadowing all of the scenery is Mt. 
Fuji, which raises its head above the 
clouds and is the symbol of Japanese 
strength and beauty. 


Courtesy and Charm 


Tradespeople and citizens with whom 
one comes in contact everywhere are 
courteous and helpful. The young people 
who serve you at the various inns and 
hotels are charming. A trip through the 
Inland Sea, with its hundreds of little 
islands, leaves memories that will never 
be effaced. Nikko is beautiful, Lake 
Chuzenji and the Kegon waterfalls are 
marvelous, Miyanoshita and the Fujiya 
Hotel are restful in the extreme. Miya’ 
jima with hundreds of stone lanterns 
along its shore, its floating torii and its 
friendly little deer which eat from your 
hand, are incomparable. Kamakura, with 
the great statue of Buddha known as 
Daibutsu, will intrigue you. Wherever 
you go in Japan you must have adjec’ 
tives in the superlative degree to express 
your admiration. The industry, ingen 
uity, and resourcefulness of the people 
excite your wonder. I wish every mem: 
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ber of California Teachers Association 
might have an opportunity to visit the 
Land of the Rising Sun. 

There is a tremendously big ocean 
between California and Japan. We 
sailed over it for 17 days on our way 
to the Orient and saw only three or 
four ships. We were 14 days on ship- 
board on our return. They were happy 
days spent amid fine people, most of 
them teachers. Good friendships were 
made. Best of all, we have a host of 
pleasant memories. 


* * * 


Western Edueation Forum 


Becmwninc October 19, the faculty, 
School of Education, Stanford University, 
broadcast The Western Education 
Forum, a series of 13 programs dealing with 
curriculum development. 

The broadcasts will be made available by 
National Broadcasting Company over the 
Blue Network of western states, and will 
be scheduled from 4:00 to 4:30 p. m. Pa- 
cific Time on the first and third Tuesdays 
of each month—an hour convenient for use 


will 


by faculty and parent groups. The following 
topics comprise the series: 


October 19—How Good Is Our Curriculum? 
November 2—The Psychologist Examines the Cur- 
riculum. 
November 
riculum. 
December 7—Life Values and Educational Goals. 
January 4—Adapting Instruction to Student Needs. 
January 18—Building Social Competence. 
February 1—Mental and Physical Health. 
February 15—Learning to Read in Every Class. 
March 1—Art and Music Enrich Instruction. 
March 15—Learning to Read in Every Class. 
April 5—Creative Education. 
April 19—Guidance of Youth. 
May 3—Parents and Students Help Teachers Plan 
the Curriculum. 


16—Social Needs Challenge the Cur- 


Listeners are invited to send in questions 
which they would like to have discussed in 
the broadcasts. These, as well as requests 
for the outlines, should be addressed to West- 
ern Education Forum, National Broadcasting 
Company, 111 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 
They must reach San Francisco at least 5 
days prior to the broadcast to secure recog- 
nition. 


EXCURSION SUGGESTIONS 


Barbara Kopp, Teacher, Grades Three and Four, Boulder Creek Union Elementary School, 
Santa Cruz County 


EEexcursions stimulate all our 
senses, give vivid impression and create 
a desire to learn more. 

Perhaps the reason some of our su- 
periors and parents have been so hard to 
convince is the fact that many teachers 
do not plan the excursion in advance. 
Many times teachers fail to show the 
real results of this type of first-hand 
experiences. 

The teacher should take a prelimi- 
nary trip to investigate the educational 
possibilities and then should plan the 
excursion carefully so the children will 
receive, according to their maturation 
levels, correct information by a well- 
informed guide. 

Many teachers exaggerate the difficulties of 
finding a trip that will be worthy of the 
word Excursion. In reality, possibilities greet 
the view in every direction. Take, for ex- 
ample, a Service Station. Perhaps we have 


considered them too commonplace. Here are 


some of the educational possibilities: 
1. Courtesy. 
Study of petroleum products. 
Sanitation and cleanliness. 
. Beautification. 
Map study. 
6. Machinery. 
. Nature-study—from pictures and cans of insect 
exterminator. 


~ b&w N 
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8. Arithmetic—bookkeeping, accounting, inventory, 
measuring, credit system. 


Practically all of us live within a reason- 
able distance of a hospital, but have never 
thought of it as an excursion possibility to 
open channels of study. A preliminary trip, 
to discover the educational possibilities could 
include: 


1. Health, sanitation, and disease prevention. 
Hospital services regular and emergency. 
Vocational training of doctors and nurses. 
Self-control, quietness, and unselfishness. 
Communicable diseases and mortality rates. 

6. Good posture—thus preventing and correcting 
spinal deformities. 


whwn 


7. Occupational therapy. 
R. Correct diets—knowledge of foods. 


Also, our local farms, stores, banks, post- 
offices, etc., await our excursions. 





Industrial Safety Education in Schools, by 
a group of authors, is school health mono- 
graph 10, published by School Health Bu- 
reau, Welfare Divisioin, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. Pacific Coast Head 
Office of the Company is 600 Stockton 
Street, San Francisco. The bulletin of 48 
pages is of interest and value to all school 
levels. 


Sweet Medicine, and other stories of the 
Cheyenne Indians, as told to Richard W. 
Randolph, is a handsome and interesting il- 
lustrated story book recently published by 
the Caxton Printers of Caldwell, Idaho. 


They have also brought out Our Magic 
Growth, by Olive Woolley Burt, who tells 
in simple story form the wonders of micro- 
scopic life and growth. 


Bay Elementary Principals 


Dericers and executive committee of 
California Elementary School Principals As- 
sociation Bay Section met recently at Coit 
Hotel, Oakland. Present were President Ella 
I. Buttner, from Mill Valley; Vice-President 
Kenneth Slater, Mountain View; Secretary 
Kenneth Glines, Albany; Treasurer Beecher 
Harris, Berkeley; Executive Committee, Alma 
Creedon and B. F. Zimmerman; Yearbook 
Chairman Sarah Young, Oakland. 

Plans for the enrollment of new members 
were presented by Mr. Slater. Henrietta 
Crawford of Lagunitas, Marin County, was 
appointed editor of the bulletin for the en- 
suing year. 

Every principal in this Section should join 
the Association and accept this opportunity 
for professional service.—Kenneth P. Glines, 
Secretary. 


Below are shown the five C. T. A. Classroom Teachers Divisions Presidents (left to right): Mrs. Pauline Merchant, Garden Grove 
(Southern); Wilbur W. Raisner, San Francisco (Bay); Mary Sample, Arcata (North Coast); Henry W. Wiens, Fresno (Central) 


Doris Farrell, Watsonville (Central Coast) 
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TRAFFIC SAFETY 


BUILDING THE TRAFFIC SAFETY COURSE IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Ray Ingels, Chairman, Traffic Safety Commission, Director, Department of 
Motor Vehicles, Sacramento 


An assignment to give instruction 
relating to traffic safety in a California 
secondary school is a challenge to the 
ingenuity and ability of any teacher. 
But before launching into this complex 
social problem, the instructor must ac- 
quaint himself with the extent of the 
trafic accident menace. 

Three sources are available for this 
information. They are: Accident Facts, 
published annually by National Safety 
Council; the annual statistical report of 
Department of Motor Vehicles, relating 
to accidents in California; and Auto- 
mobile Facts and Figures, issued by 
Automobile Manufacturers Association. 


Upon this substructure of facts the 
teacher must build his knowledge of the 
best programs which have been devised 
to meet the situation. The most succinct 
summary of traffic accident prevention 
procedures is Guides to Traffic Safety, 
issued by National Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety, sponsored 
by U. S. Department of Commerce. 


More detailed recommendations are 
contained in An Outline of Procedure 
for a Community Traffic Safety Pro- 
gram, by Traffic Safety Commission, 
Department of Motor Vehicles, and in 
Creating Safer Communities, prepared 
by National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, now available in 
a special California Edition. These and 
a selected list of teachers manuals, refer- 
ence materials, and pamphlets for stu- 
dent use may be secured from Traffic 
Safety Commission, c/o Department of 
Motor Vehicles, Sacramento. 


Another formidable pair of questions 
arises at this point. What should con- 
stitute the subject-matter for traffic 
safety courses in the high school? How 
shall it be presented? The Manual on 
Traffic Safety for California Secondary 
Schools, issued as Bulletin 8, Novem- 
ber 1, 1936, by State Department of 
Education, clearly sets forth the mini- 
mum essentials of information to be 
presented to high school students. The 
greatest emphasis is laid upon the phy- 
sical and social antecedents of vehicle 
law as it concerns the driver and the 
automobile. Traffic laws are seen to be 


the outgrowth of conditions and not as 
arbitrary legislation. Safety standards 
for automobile and driver are clearly 
set forth. Even if the instuctor does not 
go beyond the pages of Bulletin 8, the 
students are assured of a sound founda- 
tion in the subject. 

The Manual on Traffic Safety repre- 
sents one of several points of view illus- 
trated in other such outlines and guides. 
For other conceptions of the fundamen- 
tals of the subject the instructor will do 
well to supply himself with several of 
the following: 

A Course of Study in Highway 
Safety Education, by the Department 
of Education in Massachusetts, while 
compact, presents many practical sug- 
gestions for pupil participation. The In- 
diana manual by Kreml, Telford and 
Baker, consistently develops the subject 
from the point-of-view of the teacher's 
needs. The pamphlet issued by the 
State of Virginia is particularly rich in 
illustrations of vehicles, automobile 
parts and highway signs and markings. 

American Automobile Association is 
issuing a set of guides under the general 
title of Sportsmanlike Driving. (The 
teacher’s manual for the guides bears 
the series title.) The guides entitled The 
Driver, and Driver and Pedestrian Re- 
sponsibilities, which have now appeared, 
explore their subjects with a desirable 
thoroughness. The Public Safety De- 
partment of Keystone Automobile Club 
of Philadelphia has just presented its 
Highway Safety Textbook for High 








Dreaming 


Grace Buckland, Sixth Grade, Newport 
Beach Grammar School; Lucile Page, 
Teacher 


I LIKE to lie on my bed 
And hear the pounding waves 
Roll upon the shore, 

Hear the seals cry, 

See the signal light 

Flash across the ocean 
Warning the sailors 

To beware, for there 

Is danger near. 
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Schools. This pamphlet covers much 
ground in an agreeably lively style. 

Perhaps the most careful enumeration 
of the components of the traffic accident 
problem appears in a recent bulletin of 
the University of Nebraska, Extension 
Division. Any teacher who can illus- 
trate and elaborate the many sub-heads 
in this analysis may be reasonably cer- 
tain that he is approaching mastery of 
his subject. A similar approach is used 
in the pioneer publication of National 
Safety Council in this field: Good Driv- 
ing. A Manual for High Schools. 


The writers and editors of these 
manuals freely declare that the novelty 
involved in this type of instruction 
offers freedom for the enterprising in- 
structor to work out his own course. 
Where several instructors are associated 
in one or more schools the desirability 
of developing a course most suited to 
local conditions is self-evident. 


Another question arises: What ma- 
terials should be placed in the hands of 
the student? If it is possible to supply a 
text or supplementary reading set, 
either of two general surveys will serve 
excellently. Man and the Motor Car 
has been edited by Albert W. Whitney 
of National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters. This 250-page 
book is directed definitely toward in- 
teresting high school students. Sense 
and Safety on the Road by Stoeckel, 
May and Robbins, covers much of the 
same ground in a similarly attractive 
manner. The collaborators bring a 
broad background to their chapters since 
one is a motor vehicle administrator, 
another an educational psychologist and 
the third a specialist in transportation. 

Two teachers manuals for use in con- 
nection with Man and the Motor Car 
have appeared. Its publishers present a 
valuable teaching tool, edited by Dr. 
Herbert J. Stack. Walter E. Gleason of 
the Safety Division, Detroit Public 
Schools has prepared an equally stimu- 
lating manual under the joint sponsor’ 
ship of his department, American Auto- 
mobile Association and National Safety 
Council. Each of these pamphlets will 
-rove of great use to the instructor 
whether or not the class is provided 
with the text. 


The essentials of the California laws 
relating to automobile operation are 
contained in the Vehicle Code Sum- 
mary (1935), which was prepared by 
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Reasonable quantities of this pamphlet 
will be sent to traffic safety instructors 
while the present supply lasts. 


Qc uvents might well be called 
upon to apply for these pamphlets. 
Upon examination and approval by the 
instructor request may be made for 
multiple copies of the most useful items. 
It is unnecessary to stress the pleasure 
and profit to be derived by the student 
who can see the course being built up 
by his personal efforts and those of his 
classmates. 

While it will be found that consid- 
erable duplication of information will 
occur in these materials, scarcely one 
will fail to stimulate class discussion. 


The instructor should provide him- 





self with specimens of several of the 
tests devised to determine the extent of 
information and judgment of students 
concerning the operation of automobiles. 
Some of these tests may be secured 
without charge and the cost of others 
is negligible. 


The dynamic reaction of high school 
classes to the automobile problem will 
astonish the instructor. The difficulty 
will not lie in starting discussions but 
in keeping them within bounds. Hardly 
a student will enter the traffic class with- 
out definite views which he will elab- 
orate if given the slightest encourag- 
ment. The subject matter hits home to 
the members of the class; practically 
every student wants or has a driver's 
license. The interest of the student waits 
upon the ingenuity of the instructor. 





SECONDARY SCIENCE 


PHILOSOPHY, OBJECTIVES, AND SOME GUIDING PRINCIPLES FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE 


Donald R. Watson, Head, Science Department, Citrus Union High School and 
Junior College, Azusa, Los Angeles County 


1. Basic Philosophy 


The function of the school is to meet 
the needs of the child and of society. 
Education is a growth process through 
experience and its interpretation. Learn- 
ing is accomplished only through mean- 
ingful activity and hence experiences 
must be real to the student. The logical 
source of real experience is the environ- 
ment of the student. Science should be 
based upon the solution of the real prob- 
lems of this environment by a problem- 
solving technique known as the scientific 
method. 

Science courses in high school should 
be ends rather than means—at least in 
emphasis; that is, the solution of real 
problems from life rather than mere 
preparation for life. The preparatory 
or vocational import of high school sci- 
ence should be definitely subordinate to 
the social and functional value. 


2. Fundamental Objectives 


A. Familiarity with and appreciation of 
our physical and biological environment. 

B. Experiencing, understanding, and use 
of problem solving through practice. 

C. Some insight into this technique (the 
Scientific method) as it is used and might be 
used to solve environmental problems. 





A high school science course, to con- 
form to the above philosophy, should 
consist of units or problems drawn from 
the environment of the pupil and solved 
by application of subject-matter through 
the scientific method. This approach 
makes subject-matter definitely a means 
rather than an end. 


The broad problems or units should 
have definite social significance. From 
the main problem, smaller and individ- 
ual problems should differentiate. Indi- 
vidual differences, interests, and abilities 
should be encouraged. A science course 
should develop rather than stifle initia- 
tive, the creative, and the original in 
the student. 


3. Some Guiding Principles 

A. Pupil interests. 

B. Nature of environment. 

C. Available materials. 

D. Vocational goals. 

Flexibility is a desirable attribute of 
science courses. A set curriculum or 
course is not desirable, as by our philos- 
ophy a course should be designed to 
meet needs. A survey of needs, interests, 
and materials should be made at the 
beginning of each year and tentative 
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goals set accordingly. These should be 
flexible enough to adjust to varying 
conditions. 

As learning comes from experience, 
the richer and more varied the experi- 
ence of the pupil in terms of the prob- 
lem, the more apt learning is to occur. 
A variety of experience should be pro- 
vided through: 1—demonstrations; 2— 
experiments; 3—field trips; 4— reports; 
5—projects; 6—visual aids. 

If learning comes through doing, we 
should encourage the pupil to react to 
the problem by doing something about 
it. The more we can make education 
dynamic, the more action or reaction on 
the part of the learner rather than pas- 
sive reception, the nearer we come to 
simulating life activities. 

To understand the scientific method 
pupils must (1) see it practiced by the 
instructor (demonstration) and (2) be 
given opportunity to apply it in situa- 
tions where it is known to give results 
(planned experiments) (3) be encour- 
aged to apply it in the attempted solu- 
tion of life problems (projects). 

An implication is for smaller classes. 
More flexible schedules within the school 
and course are desired. Laboratory work 
should be set by the need and not the 
day in the week. Assignments should 
be flexible, of varying difficulty and 
direction, and somewhat individualistic. 


* * «* 


Dan O. Root, formerly in the Siskiyou 
County Union High School District, is now 
head of the Mathematics Department, Armijo 
Union High School, Fairfield, Solano County. 
Mr. Root has contributed several papers to 


this journal. 
es « 


High School Teachers Methods, by Dr. 
Charles E. Holley, a substantial volume of 
over 500 pages published by the Garrard 
Press, Champaign, Illinois, is a comprehen- 
sive survey of secondary methodology. Ad- 
mirably organized and modern in its view- 
point, this manual will have wide reading 
among secondary teachers. 


* * * 
Typewriting 


Business and Personal Typewriting, 
by Korona and Rowe of Pittsburgh, is a 
complete course comprising a large (84% x 
12 inches) illustrated volume, published by 
Ginn and Company. 

It admirably embodies an_ effective 
method and carefully-developed lesson plan, 
a recall and mastery program, a definite cor- 
rective program, special provisions for abler 
students and many instructive illustrations. 


. 
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PHOTOPLAY APPRECIATION 


THE EFFECTS OF TRAINING IN PHOTOPLAY APPRECIATION* 


William C. de Lannoy, Grossmont Union High School, La Mesa, San Diego County 


Mi axy studies have proved the 
tremendous influence of motion-pictures 
in the recreational, aesthetic, social, and 
vocational life values of boys and girls 
of high school age. Progressive second- 
ary schools, realizing the benefits of 
wise guidance along this line, have re- 
cently introduced motion-picture appre- 
ciation courses into their curricula. 

In a recent study of a class of 25 
high school students enrolled in an ap- 
preciation class, it was found that the 
course had been highly successful. 
Among many other benefits, the stu- 
dents had developed a keen sense of 
critical ability and had raised their pre- 
vious standards of the types of films 
enjoyed. 

The primary aim of the course was 
to develop in the student, through wise 
guidance, the enjoyment of worthwhile 
films. Appreciation was sought in the 
form of enjoyment, better understand- 
ing, and the acquisition of a taste or 
liking for good films. 

The 25 pupils studied in the investi 
gation were members of all grade levels 
from the low tenth through post gradu- 
ate of San Diego Senior High School. 
These students were above average in- 
telligence, and the median age was 17 
years, 3 months. 

The plan which was followed during 
the course was that outlined by the 
teacher at the first class meeting: 

“The method we will use will be informal 
d‘scussion centering around the major areas 
of the field of motion pictures. These will 
include acting, photography, directing, cos- 
tuming, story, and setting, and these will 
all be tied up through certain projects. One 
of these projects will be the setting up of 
a rating scale of standards for evaluating 
films. You will keep a notebook in which 
you will list all movies seen during the 
scmester and will keep articles you write or 
collect on the motion picture. Each week 
you will hand in a written critique of a 
photoplay that you have seen at some time.” 

The instructor followed a daily class 
program which was adjustable accord- 
ing to changing needs. The period was 
divided to include reports and reviews; 
open discussion of problems; and indi- 


*Condensed from ‘‘The Effects of Training in 
Photoplay Appreciation,’’ Master's thesis, University 
of Southern California, by the same author. 


vidual committee work on acting, cos- 
tumes, directing, etc. 

Eight devices were used by the in- 
structor to measure the students prog- 
ress in developing appreciation of the 
photoplay during the course. They 
were: 

1. Analysis of the pupils reactions to the 
course in their oral and written comments. 
Table I gives samples of pupils oral com- 
ments showing enjoyment. 

2. Popularity of the use of “selling de- 
vices.” 

3. Analysis of the replies to the question- 
naire which was given during the last week 
of the semester. 

4. Comparison of the answers in the ques- 
tionnaire with the answers to the individual 
conference questions which were asked at 
the beginning of the semester. 

5. Analysis of the reports given by the 
pupils. 

6. Analysis of collateral reading done by 
the students as a result of seeing certain 
photoplays. Pupils’ replies to the question, 
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“What books have you read as a result of 
interest in certain photoplays?” are included 
in Table II. 

7. Comparison of the results obtained by 
the pupils checking L. L. Thurstone’s scale 
for measuring attitudes toward movies, given 
at the beginning and end of the course. 

8. Comparison of pupils choice in pic- 
tures with those of the Preview Committees 
in their selection of outstanding films. Table 
III gives the photoplays chosen by pupils 
as their first choice. 

From these measurements certain defi- 
nite conclusions were drawn: 

1. The course achieved its aim of develop- 
ing intelligent enjoyment of the movies; 
100% of the pupils thought the course 
should be offered again. In Table IV typical 
replies to the question, “Would you recom- 
mend this type of course again, and why?”, 
are given. 

2. The students gave 114 voluntary re- 
ports on all phases of the motion picture 
industry, showing an increase in variety of 
interest. 

3. 84% of the group were stimulated to 
read novels after seeing the films. 

4. 92% of the class bettered their attitude 
toward the movies, averaging a 5.40 gain for 
the class as a whole, measured by the L. L. 
Thurstone scale for measuring movie atti- 
tudes. 





TABLE I 


SAMPLES OF PUPILS ORAL COMMENTS SHOWING THE ENJOYMENT 


Picture 


Comment 


A Midsummer Night's Dream  ‘‘Shakespeare really wrote fine things. Who could forget the play which 
was presented for the king?’ 


Captain Blood 


“Since I saw the film, I have read two books by Sabatini. The studios 


certainly should use more of his works.”’ 


If You Could Only Cook 


Les Miserables 


“This film is very illogical, but it is tops for entertainment value.’’ 
‘Frederic March certainly looked the part as I imagined it. The film 


made even a more vivid picture for me than the book.”’ 


Naughty Marietta 


‘The glorious voices of Jeannette MacDonald and Nelson Eddy, together 


with the settings and costuming, make me want to see this musical again."’ 


Ruggles of Red Gap 
address.”’ 


The Story of Louis Pasteur 


“I'll never forget Charles Laughton in his recital of the Gettysburg 


“I never knew before that a great figure could have had such a thrilling 
life. I wish I could see more biographical films.’ 


Whipsaw “I enjoyed the humorous dialogue spoken by the players. It was so true 


to nature.’ 


TABLE II 


PUPILS REPLIES TO THE QUESTION ‘‘\WHAT BOOKS HAVE YOU READ AS A RESULT OF 
INTEREST IN CERTAIN PHOTOPLAYS?”’ 


Book 
Mutiny on the Bounty 


Les Miserables..........,........ 


a I ose ccctderninciclcinanceblannaanbabanniicatl 
Te AE einen dalled ote clea tananepeipacntne 


David Copperfield 


The Trail of the Lonesome Pine.. 


me Ne I sada tnnnincetinineiceanili 
A Midsummer Night's Dream.....................--.-..-cc--cccseceeeee 


Last Days of Pompeii..................... 
Anna Karenina.............. 
The Call of the Wild.. 







ae IE Sac sscsrscriotin haticaistakicepieeccncagesancses tiene tataodte 


Little Lord Fauntleroy 





comtnencenoesceessnes Sabatini 


souncencencaccnceese Dickens 


soveneneneenensens A i ace iat 
oveeenccensncesecnece Shakespeare ....... 
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TABLE III 


PHOTOPLAYS CHOSEN BY PUPILS AS THEIR FIRST CHOICE 


Picture 


Broadway Melody of 1936...............-...,.--s.e---ssse- 
Ce Fe asicciniciescntisiatetitntnnnmnctanai a 
eens, CO IN ace iiiciccnica esciasbicealanecaie 
OI hi ciieccansnisicecelatnicameniondtiioniatcinansicbpmcpinesasii 


Dark Angel 


Tn TR scatters edaisttnniiccercecetataibcnsnnteninnl 
Diwee GE 0 Weeml Teese ecnsesssssrecsnevssens 
NG i CII Ta icctcssertccerstncscetntsecsseneseseces 


PI ccietctimceectictteasecn 
Story of Louis Pasteur... 
Tale of Two Cities 


Ee i pateacaciceitietheatisitatipciaaaiennsaitinbccndinceen 








acc sats ceeianpeccatteteacicnecciteneseptomnnin shanssenetiraiaipa aint ahiipipainnn aaah 
ND cckctig cncntandnipateticgabnetelopirtt onslantiaaiaaie 


Times mentioned 


ee ee ee 


TABLE IV 


PUPILS REPLIES TO THE QUESTION, ‘““WOULD YOU RECOMMEND THIS TYPE OF COURSE 
AGAIN? AND WHY?”’ 


Typical Replies 


“I have found out how to choose the pictures I attend.” 


‘‘Much of the motion picture industry has been explained to me. I now go to the movies with better 


understanding. 


“I had no idea that the movies meant so much to me. This course has opened up my power to think 
about the experiences of the characters of the certain pictures and add them to my experiences.” 


“It has stimulated many pupils to read the classics which have been filmed.’’ 


‘‘Most of us can now judge a picture. We have come in contact with many critics and we can now 
y 


write an acceptable critique.” 


“I have learned to carry on an intelligent conversation with a person. Motion pictures are interesting 
to the majority of people, therefore I can carry on a discussion and give and take information.”’ 





5. The students showed an improvement 
in quality when picking their favorite photo- 
plays at the end of their training. 

6. The majority of the students chose his- 
torical, mystery-comedy, or musical comedy 
as their favorite type of movie. Captain 
Blood, The Thin Man, and Top Hat were 
mentioned several times. 

7. 92% of the pupils had satisfactory 
methods of selection at the end of the semes- 
ter, while 96% had good ways of judging 
films. 

8. Students of photoplay appreciation rate 
pictures in the same general manner in which 
the preview committees classify pictures. 

9. A general survey of the results of this 
investigation shows that photoplay apprecia- 
tion results in growth in interest in the photo- 
play, a betterment of attitude toward the 
movies, and ability to select and judge the 
movies wisely. The program also improves 
the quality of the motion pictures attended 
and enables the pupils to understand and 
thus enjoy a greater variety of types of 
films. 


The making of the investigation of 
the effects of training in photoplay ap- 
preciation has led the writer to make 
several recommendations, not  specifi- 
cally justified by the research data but 
nevertheless worth while and based on 
personal experience in this type of 
teaching. These recommendations are as 
follows: 

1. Some method should be devised whereby 





no grades are necessary in an appreciation 
course. 

2. Teachers of every course should inte- 
grate the material found in good current 
photoplays into their subject matter. 

3. Teachers should realize the importance 
of the motion picture as a form of entertain- 
ment and the necessity of reading upon cur- 
rent films, in order to help guide the pupils 
toward better films whenever possible. 

4. Photoplay club groups should be 
formed as an extracurricular activity in the 
schools. 

5. More teachers should visit their neigh- 
borhood theaters in order to see what types 
of programs are offered, and if necessary, 
try to better them. 

6. All results of experiments in the ap- 
plication of the study of photoplay apprecia- 
tion in schools should be made known in 
order that other members of the profession 
can benefit by the findings. 

7. During a course in photoplay apprecia- 
tion all material including notes, clippings, 
pictures, and the like should be neatly clas- 
sified and filed, in order that future use can 
readily be made of it. 
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The children dramatize Hansel and Gretel. John C. Fremont School, Long Beach 


FAIRY TALES 


Helen Lindley, Teacher, Lafayette School, Long Beach 


Tix class of nine-year olds partici- 
pating in this unit were above average 
in general as well as reading ability. 
However, their choice of reading ma- 
terial indicated definite limitation to the 
informational, so it was decided that a 
stride into the realm of the imaginative 
would be profitable. 

The stage was set. Several fairy pic- 
tures were hung, and collections of fairy 
stories and poems attractive in cover, 
illustration, and content were placed on 
the reading table. Since there is no form 
of human appeal more popular than a 
story, the teacher told the children an 
old favorite, “The Tar Baby.” At its 
conclusion a chorus of genuine approval 
arose, followed by the usual request for 
another story. 

The second story was read from a vol- 
ume on the table, and one of the fairy 
pictures, an illustration from this story, 
was enjoyed. Stories to match the other 
pictures were requested, and the infor- 
mation was given that most of these 
might be found in the books on the 
table; also that many, many books of 
fairy tales were in our library. 

Thus we launched into a study of 
fairy tales—a study that was pursued 
with both interest and profit for the 
major part of the semester. 

I. Stories from Ancient Times 

For two or three days, stories were 
read or told upon request of the chil- 
dren. Since we found it much simpler 


to obtain books from the library when 
we knew the author’s name, it was de- 
cided to form the habit of associating 
title and author whenever possible. We 
soon found “Folk Tale” substituted for 
author’s name. The discussion of this 
stimulated the childish desire for the 
superlative of things (the name of the 
highest mountain, the biggest ocean, 
etc.), and brought the request for the 
oldest story. 

In our attempt to find this story, we 
did much research. One child read that 
India was the home of fairy tale. An- 
other child found a different opinion. 
It was the children’s first conscious ex- 
perience with contradictory statements 
on the printed page, and they learned 
that they must evaluate statements made 
in books as well as those given orally. 

The class decided that the oldest story 
might have come from India, Arabia, 
China, or Greece. They learned some- 
thing of the traditional stories of the 
life of Aesop and Bidpai. Interest cen- 
tered on the part of the globe from 
whence these ancient stories came, and 
information regarding the same lands 
today was also sought. 


Questions such as the following were 
asked by the children: 


1. Are lamps like Aladdin's used in India 
today? 
2. Would we have to travel across the 


desert on camels? 


3. Do people dress like that today? 


The children’s interest in factual as 
well as imaginative material resulted in 
great enjoyment of Washburne’s Let- 
ters to Channy, from which they were 
able to secure authentic answers to such 
questions as the foregoing. 


Arabia proved to be of particular in- 
terest. We found that among the no- 
madic tribes, the old fables are still told 
by the parents as they sit in front of 
the tent in the evening. Dramatic play, 
based upon this information, was en- 
joyed for several days. A tent was set 
up in a corner of the room; hastily im- 
provised costumes, consisting largely of 
a turban, or scarf wound round the 
waist, were evolved; and small rugs were 
made by decorating 12- x 18-inch art 
paper. These were used for the children 
to sit on. Then an invitation was ex- 
tended to another class to join us for our 
story hour. Many fables were read and 
told by the children in selecting the 
group of stories to be used at that time. 
The fables were not limited in origin, 
but were chosen on the basis of length 
and interest. 

These children had had no experience 
in weaving, and interest in oriental rugs 
resulted in the making of a small rug 
to use in our room. Many problems 
which challenged the thought and in- 
genuity of the children were involved in 
making the rug. Illustrative of them are the 
following: 


1. To plan a design not too difficult for begin- 
ning weaving. 

2. To choose material on the basis of suitability, 
availability, and price. 

3. To choose, from several looms described in 
their reading, one which they could make, and 
which would serve their purpose. 
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In addition to the experiences incident to 
solving the foregoing problems, the class also 
profited from the dyeing, sewing, and weav- 
ing involved. When the rug was eventually 
completed, the children repeatedly sat upon 
it as they engaged in various types of floor 
work. 


II. Stories from the Northland 


A set of large pictures, copies of illustra- 
tions for fairy tales from Norway, done by 
Kay Nielson, launched us forth into the liter- 
ature of the Scandinavian people. These 
lovely pictures made us more conscious of 
illustrations. The work of two or three noted 
illustrators was studied, with the result that 
the children grew in ability to evaluate books 
in appearance, as well as in story content. 
illustrators was studied, with the result that 
children in the possibilities of shadows, and 
we planned a miniature shadow play. 

Many problems were involved in the build- 
ing of the puppet stage for this play. For 
example: 


1. What general plan should be utilized in making 
the screen. 

2. What size to make the stage. 

3. What should be the height of the standard. 

4. What material to use in covering sides and 
front of standard. 

5. What material to use for the screen. 

6. What paint to select. 

7. What decorative pattern to use on frame of 
screen, 

8. What means to employ in lighting the screen. 

As will be readily surmised, the solution 
of problem 3 involved considerable func- 
tional arithmetic. The children thought it 
fair to make the standard the height of the 
“middle child in the room.” The term “me- 
dian” was given them. After two or three 
methods for finding this were offered, the 
following was accepted. The measurements 
of all the children were taken from the 
health chart, placed in order from that of 
the tallest to that of the shortest, and the 
median height found. Later in the teaching 
of average, this clear understanding of the 
meaning and use of median was valuable. 

Many stories were read by the children 
in their effort to find one suitable for a 







































shadow play. When they found one that, in 
their judgment, seemed satisfactory, it was 
read aloud to the group for criticism. “East 
o’ the Sun and West o° the Moon,” from 
the collection of Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen, 
was finally selected. The important incidents 
were grouped into five scenes. Each child 
made a plan on 12- x 18-inch paper for the 
setting of the first of these. The plans were 
studied; first, for composition; and second, 
for the mechanical difficulties involved in 
moving puppets. The plan was redrawn twice 
before being accepted as satisfactory. The 
class was then divided into four groups to 
work out the remaining scenes. The children 
requested art lessons on trees and human 
figures, 


The characters were cut from paper, and 
fastened to a stick. Later these were made 
from more substantial material, so as to 
withstand much manipulation. Careful think- 
ing was done in working these out, as a 
shadow figure presents but one silhouette 
throughout the play. 


One child read the story while the action 
was carried on by children back of the stage 
manipulating the puppets. slight 
changes in the text were necessary, due to 
the mechanical difficulties involved in the 
use of shadow puppets. 

Folk music and folk dances furnished 
entertainment between scenes, and gave the 
right atmosphere for what followed. 

There was a break in the carrying out of 
our shadow play, due to the demands of 
Hallowe'en. There was quite a little social 
activity at the time, and the children needed 
some masks. We did some reading and listed 
on the board the mischievous fairies that 
might make good subjects. Some creative 
rhythm, using Dance Macabre and our 
masks, contributed to an enjoyable occasion. 

The list of fairies, a delightful fairy dic- 
tionary, and interest in pictorial maps, in- 
spired us to carry another project simultane- 
ously with our big activity. We made a fairy 
map, locating the fairies in the country in 
the literature of which they were found. 


Some 





Creative rhythms as an outgrowth of a fairy tale unit at John C. Fremont School, Long Beach 
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This involved many worthwhile problems. 
For example: 

1. Finding the information necessary. 

2. Making a choice between a world map, or a 
continent to be represented. 

3. Determining the size. 

4. Choosing material to be used. 

5. Learning how to project a map. 

6. Drawing of the figures to depict the character 
of the various fairies. 

7. Studying color and design. 

Thus it will be seen that the study of the 
stories of the Northland provided inspiration 
for a host of new adventures, each of which 
presented new problems and, in turn, new 
learnings, 


III. Grimm’s Tales 


In making plans for Christmas, we decided 
to have a play. The attainment of this end 
gave rise to a series of worthwhile problems, 
illustrative of which are the following: 


1. The choosing of an appropriate story. 

2. The grouping of incidents into scenes, 

3. The planning of the setting of scenes. 

4. The making of scenery and properties. 

5. The determining kind of costumes; number 
available; and a way to finance, and make the 
remainder. 

6. The working out of creative rhythm. 

7. The choosing of fairy songs used incidentally 
to give the atmosphere of the scene following. 

8. The choosing of a poem for an introduction. 


Indicative of the mental challenge in- 
volved in the solution of these problems may 
be mentioned the considerations met in con- 
nection with number 3. Such difficulties as 
adaptation to limited stage space, storage 
of scenery and properties not in use, provi- 
sion for moving properties and scenery, and 
action of characters, had to be considered 
while creating the right atmosphere and 
maintaining an artistic whole. 

In due time the play was ready, and invi- 
tations were extended to the parents. Each 
child had a part, and experienced the joy 
of self-expression, good workmanship, and 


the satisfaction of giving pleasure to others. 


IV. Modern or Fanciful Tales 


The selection of these four general groups 
of stories, and the order in which they were 
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raken up. was the result of the interests of 
this particular class. Another class might 
launch out intc modern tales, and be more 
interested in Irish folklore than in Grimm's 
stories. A class that has experienced a com- 
prehensive study of desert lands might not 
find it worth while to take up the ancient 
literature. There is such a large field that it 
is easily possible to avoid duplicating past 
experiences, or engaging upon those that 
might appropriately be taken up at a later 
time. 


The children’s individual reading was not 
limited in any way. For example, it would 
have been desirable while studying fables to 
have enough books of fables for our entire 
group, but that was impossible. Good readers 
were able to read much more widely than 
did the class as a whole. 


During the development of the unit, many 
children had been reading modern or fanciful 
tales. In their efforts to classify these stories, 
questions had arisen. We had found out 
that many fairy tales are being written today, 
and that these are frequently based on folk- 
lore. 


The story of the life of Hans Christian 
Andersen was read to the children. His ex- 
periences as a boy, as well as his stories, 
make him very close to children’s hearts. 


Each child recommended to the class his 
or her favorite modern tale, and these were 
combined into a suggested list for individual 
reading. 

The class expressed a desire to write a 
fairy tale of their own. We had previously 
worked out a fairy tale in rhythm and we 
decided to use this story as a basis, putting 
it into written form. Some lessons were 
found necessary in paragraphing, sentence 
structure, punctuation, spelling, and writing. 

The children listened to many lovely fairy 
poems. Their enjoyment of these started them 
on the search for others. We found our 
library to be a storehouse rich in fairy poems. 
Our librarian made the comment that at no 
time had she seen so many children reading 
poetry. Fairies were the inspiration for some 
original verse. 


Lovely Fairy Poems 


The appreciation of a lovely fairy poem 
often found expression in illustration or dra- 
matization. ““The Fairy Green,” “The Fairies” 
and “The Fairy Tailor” by Rose Fyleman 
are illustrative of those that lend themselves 
to dramatization with an accompaniment of 
music. In using “The Fairy Tailor” great 
joy was experienced in creating a tune for 
the tailor’s song. 

Since this is an appreciative unit, music, 
art, and rhythm were of necessity a part of 
it. To really live a story, the children sought 
expression in one or all of these. In the end, 
we felt justified in believing that there had 
been a definite stride in the direction of a 
well-rounded development, and a better un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the good, 
true and beautiful in the surrounding world. 


Cinema Edueation 
Two timely booklets on the motion pic- 


ture in education have been released in the 
American Council on Education Studios 
series. These are The Motion Picture in 
Education: Its Status and Its Needs, a survey 
of the current problems and suggested ap- 
proaches to their solution, and Teaching 
with Motion Pictures: A Handbook of Ad- 
ministrative Practice by Edgar Dale and 
Lloyd Ramseyer of Ohio State University. 
These are sold for 10 and 40 cents, respec- 
tively. 

The Motion Picture in Education is a 
concise review of five major problems which 
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must be considered by any one interested in 
the development of visual instruction. These 
problems are analyzed and suggestions are 
made for their solution which may be fol- 
lowed by any administrator in his own school 
system, in state and county units, and in 
colleges and universities. 


Teaching with Motion Pictures deals spe- 
cifically w:th the major problems of the use 
of motion pictures in the classroom. It is 
intended for the teacher and administrator 
and it provides concrete answers to the most 
frequently posed questions relating to mo- 
tion pictures and other visual teaching ma- 
terials. 





SECONDARY 


STANDARDS 


THE WORK OF THE COOPERATIVE STUDY OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOL STANDARDS 


Walter Crosby Eells, Coordinator, Washington, D. C, 


Nn schools in California have 
been included in the 200 secondary 
schools in all parts of the country which 
have been selected for intensive study 
on the part of the Cooperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards. They are 
Carpinteria Union High School, Coal- 
inga Union High School, Escondido 
Union High School, Webb School of 
California (Claremont), Grass Valley 
High School, Monrovia-Arcadia-Duarte 
High School, Portola Junior-Senior 
High School, Sacramento Senior High 
School, and St. Ignatius High School 


(San Francisco). 


The Cooperative Study, which was or- 
ganized in 1933, is a joint enterprise of the 
6 regional associations of colleges and sec- 
ondary schools in the United States -— the 
New England, Middle States, North Cen- 
tral, Southern, Northwest, and Western As- 
sociations. It developed from the increasing 
dissatisfaction, in all parts of the country, 
with the existing standards for accreditation 
of secondary schools. 


The study functions through delegated rep- 
resentatives of the 6 cooperating associations 
comprising a general committee of 21 mem- 
bers. The member from the Western Associa- 
tion, which includes California, is William 
M. Proctor of Stanford University. There is 
a smaller executive committee of 9 members 
responsible for general planning and develop- 
ment. Dr. Proctor is also a member of this 
Committee. 


The Study maintains a central executive 
office for administrative and research work 
at 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C., in 
charge of Dr. Walter C. Eells, on leave-of- 
absence as professor of education at Stanford 
University. It is financed by a special grant 
of $141,000 from one of the educational 
foundations, and by annual contributions 


from the six regional associations. The total 
cost of the Study will be approximately 
$160,000. 

After spending two years in a careful anal- 
ysis of over 2,500 research sttdies and 
committee reports dealing with secondary 
education a set of tentative criteria for sec- 
ondary schools was prepared and submitted 
to several groups of educational leaders, in 
all parts of the country, for critical sugges- 
tions. After several revisions this material in 
the spring of 1936 was in condition for ex- 
perimental tryout. 

For this purpose a careful selection was 
made of 200 secondary schools in all parts 
of the country. They were chosen geo- 
graphically so as to represent every state, the 
number in each state being proportional to 
the number of regionally accredited schools 
existing in the state. They were also selected 
on a proportional basis as regards size and 
type of control. They vary in size from one 
of only 20 pupils to one of almost 10,000. 
Thirty-two are private schools, 168 are 
public. In order to study the non-accredited 
schools also, 25 of this type were included. 

Other factors taken into consideration 
were type of curriculum, type of community 
served, urban or rural location, racial groups 
educated, boarding or day school status. No 
effort was made to select the best schools. 
In fact, a definite effort was made to secure 
schools of varied quality, from the very poor 
ones to the very good ones, since the object 
of the study ultimately was to arrange these 
200 schools to form a scale for comparison, 
from the very inferior to the very superior 
schools. 

The number of schools in any one state is 
not sufficient to form an adequate or repre- 
sentative sample of the schools in that state, 
although the total for each regional associa- 
tion is fairly representative. Thus 9 of the 
200 schools are found in the territory of the 
Western Association. The schools were se- 
lected on nomination of the regional repre- 
sentatives of the respective associations. 
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Appraising the Elementary School Program 


Sixteenth Yearbook of the Department of Elementary School Principals 


Hhere is a yearbook that is different! Other yearbooks have described specific school 
activities, administrative and supervisory policies, curriculum practises, and methods of teach- 
ing. This book deals with the appraisal of these elements in the school program. Every ele- 
mentary school needs constant appraisal of its policies and activities. 

This yearbook has been compiled and edited by the Department's Editorial Committee, 
with the help of Dr. Richard R. Foster of the research division, National Education Associa- 
tion and his assistants. The yearbook consists of about 456 pages bound with a heavy paper 
cover. It may be purchased from the Department for $2.00 per single copy and at a discount 


in quantity lots. 





Arthur 8. Garbett 


Lee P. Strahorn, National Broadcasting 
Company 


Aaanwe S. GARBETT, educa- 
tional director of National Broadcasting 
Company's Western Division, is re- 
garded in studio circles as a radio pio- 
neer, but he was a recognized musical 
authority long before broadcasting 
claimed his attention. 

Born in Walsall, England, Garbett was 
educated there and in London. His twin 
enthusiasms as a boy were music and wire- 
less telegraphy, the latter still in its experi- 
mental stage. He studied wireless under one 
of Marconi’s aides in London, but never 
dreamed that some day his two loves would 
be welded into one, through radio. 

In 1907, Garbett came to America to be- 
come assistant editor of The Etude, holding 
this post until 1916, when he joined the 
staff of Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany. He did educational and editorial work 
with Victor, which made him a famous figure 
in his field, and he is the author of the 
Victor Book of the Opera, as well as of many 
articles on music and musicians. 

In 1924 he became interested in radio, and 
while music critic of San Francisco News 
edited the first radio page in San Francisco. 
When National Broadcasting Company or- 
ganized its Western division, Garbett was 
made continuity editor, later becoming edu- 
cational director. In this capacity he has 
introduced and supervised the production of 
many programs of interest to parents and 
teachers, notably the New World and Mind- 
ways programs. 

Probably the greatest single achievement 
of Arthur Garbett was the creation and di- 
rection of the Standard School Broadcast 
and Standard Symphony Hour. All radio 
listeners are familiar with the Standard Sym- 
phony Hour, and the great symphony or- 
chestras of the West which are presented 
on the broadcast. 

The whole program is a beautiful example 
of coordinated effort on the part of several 
groups of persons, all of whom are interested 
In its success. Through the cooperation of 
educational authorities, many hundreds of 
schools now have their own radios, and the 
lesson is available to thousands of school 





Arthur S. Garbett 


children. An advisory board of music super- 
visors from the California schools helps to 
choose the music to be offered in the Stand- 
ard School Broadcast. 

Arthur Garbett has won the distinction of 
being awarded a Fellowship of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation for his method of teaching 
children the art of writing music by means 
of a revolutionary method devised as an 
approach to counterpoint and harmony. 
Using a pentatonic scale, he shows young: 
sters how to write melodies of their own by 
a simple system. 

Garbett’s career in recent years has been 
an outstanding triumph over a_ handicap 
which most musicians would have found in- 
surmountable. He was suddenly stricken 
with deafness a dozen or so years ago and 
found himself at a standstill. Then he dis- 
covered that he could hear music over the 
radio, and in gratitude to the medium which 
had given him back his ears he decided to 
devote himself to its enrichment. The im- 
posing list of accomplishments in educational 
and musical fields is ample proof that Gar- 
bett has met his obligation and the debt is 
now on radio's side of the ledger. 
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F. O. Mower, retired veteran California 
educator now living in Oakland, and for 
many years a resident of Napa, recently 
contributed an article on the 
early schools of Napa County to the fourth 
historical year book of California Retired 


Teachers Association. 


interesting 


ok *& * 


Occupational Guidance by Paul W. Chap- 
man, University of Georgia, is an attrac- 
tive, abundantly-illustrated text of 650 pages, 
published by Turner E. Smith and Company, 
Atlanta, Georgia, and is admirably planned 
for the junior high school level. 


Edueational Broadeasting 


§ conv National Conference on Edu- 
cational Broadcasting will be held at Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, November 29, 30, and De- 
cember 1. 

In addition to the 18 organizations which 
sponsored the first conference, the following 
have been selected to sponsor the second, to 
increase the scope of the social and cultural 
interests which will be represented on a 
nation-wide basis: 

American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, American Association of Museums, Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, American 
Federation of Arts, American Library Association, 
American Public Health Association, Music Educa- 
tors National Conference, National Council of Par- 
ent Education, National Federation of Music Clubs, 
and National University Extension Association. 

As a unique feature of the Conference, 
to give it unity and continuity, one person 
has been designated as leader of all the dis- 
cussions which follow the general sessions. 
Dr. Lyman Bryson of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, has accepted this respon- 
sibility. 

Dr. George F. Zook, president, American 
Council on Education, will again act as 
conference chairman. Dr. C. S. Marsh, vice- 
president of the Council, is the executive 
secretary. His office at 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C., is the headquarters for 
preparations for the conference. 

Those who are interested in the maximum 
contribution of broadcasting to educational 
and cultural development are invited to par- 
ticipate in the conference. 


Kindergarten Convention 


Fourteentu Annual State Kinder- 
garten Primary Club Conventian, November 
26, 27, Pasadena. Alhambra, Glendale and 
Pasadena are co-hostesses. 

Many civic organizations are showing an 
interest in the program, which includes a 
symposium of the agencies of the community 
and their contributions to childhood edu- 
cation. 

Trips are planned for the experienced and 
inspiration of the teacher and contributions 
of services in typical specialized fields such 
as art and music. 
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District 
Alameda County 
Alameda City 

Albany 
Berkeley 
Centerville 
Hayward 
Livermore 
Oakland . 
Piedmont 
San Leandro 

Butte County 
Chico 
Oroville 

Contra Costa County 
Antioch High 
Brentwood High 
Concord High 
Crockett High 
Danville High 
Martinez 
Richmond 


E! Dorado County . 

Fresno County 
Fresno 

Humboldt County 
Eureka 


Imperia! County 


Kern County 
Bakers ‘eld 
Taft 


Lake County 
Lower Lake . 


Los Angeles County 
Alhambra 
Beverly Hills 
Burbank 
Compton 
Glendale 
Inglewood 
Long Beach 
Los Angeles . 
Pasadena 
Pomona 
Redendo Beach . 
Santa Monica 


Marin County 
San Rafael 
Monterey County 
Salinas i he 
Napa County 
Napa 
St. Helena 
Orange County 
Santa Ana 
Placer County 
Roseville & Lincoln 


Riverside County 
Riverside . 


Sacramento County 
Sacramento . 


San Bernardino County 
San Bernardino 


San Diego County 
San Diego 


San Francisco City & County 


San Francisco 
State College . 


San Joaquin me 
Escalon 
Lodi 
Stockton 
Junior College 
Tracy 
College of Pacific 


San Luis Obispo County 
San Luis Obispo 


San Mateo County 
Burlingame 
Pescadero 
Redwood City 
San Mateo 
Junior College 

Santa Barbara County 
Santa Barbara 


Santa —_ vay 
Mt. View 
Palo Alto 
San Jose 
State ( ‘ollege . 


Santa Cruz County 
Santa Cruz 


Solano ae 
Davis . 
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SCHOOL CALENDARS 1937-33 


Collected by California Teachers Association, Bay Section, Earl G. Gridley, Secretary 


Fall 
Opening 


Sept. 13 
Aug. 30 
Aug. 31 
Aug. 30 
Sept. 13 
Sept. 13 
Aug. 30 
Aug. 30 
Aug. 30 


Sept. 7 
Sept. 13 


Aug. 30 
Aug. 30 
Aug. 30 
Aug. 30 
Aug. 30 

ug. 23 
Sept. 13 


Sept. 13 


Sept. 13 
Sept. 9, 13 


Sept. 13 
Sept. 13 


7 


Sept 


Sept. 13 
Sept. 13 
Sept. 13 
Sept. 6 
Sept. 13 
Sept. 13 
Sept. 13 
Sept. 13 
Sept. 13 
Sept. 7 
Sept. 7 
Sept. 13 


Aug. 30 
Aug. 23 


Aug. 30 


Sept. 13 
Sept. 13 


Sept. 13 
Sept. 13 


Sept. 13 


Aug. 30 


Sept. 13 


Aug. 39 


Aug. 30 
Aug. 30 
Aug. 30 
Aug. 30 
Aug. 30 


Sept. 13 
Sept. 20 
Sept. 7 
Sept. 13 
Sept. 20 
Sept. 13 


Aug. 23 


Thanks- 
giving 


Nov. 25-26 
Nov. 
Nov. 25 
Nov. 25 
Nov. 25-26 
Nov. 25- 
Nov. 
Nov. 2! 
Nov. 25 








Nov. 25-26 
Nov. 25-26 


Nov. 25-26 
Nov. 25-28 
Nov. 20-28 
Nov. 25-27 
Nov. 25-26 
Nov. 25-26 
Nov. 25-26 
Nov. 25-26 
Nov. 24-26 
Nov. 25-26 
Nov. 25-26 
Nov. 25-26 
Nov. 25-26 
Nov. 25-26 
Nov. 25-26 
Nov. 25-26 
Nov. 25-26 
Nov. 25-26 
Nov. 25-26 
Nov. 25-26 
Nov. 25-26 
Nov. 23-26 


Nov. 22-26 


Nov. 21-25 
Nov. 25-26 
Nov. 25-26 


Nov. 25-26 


Nov. 22-26 
Nov. 25-26 
Nov. 25-26 


Nov. 25-26 
Nov. 25-26 


Nov. 20-28 





Nov. 24-29 
Nov. 25-26 


Nov. 25-26 
on on 





Nov. 25-26 


Nov. 25-26 
Nov. : 
Nov. 
Nov. 3 





Nov. 25-26 


Nov. 25-26 


. 20-Jan. 
. 18-Jan. 
. 20-31 

. 20-31 

. 20-31 

. 20-Jan. 3 
. 23-31 

. 27-Jan. 3 
. 20-31 

. 20-31 

. 23-31 

. 20-31 


— 
a 
eS 
3 

th bho te 


— 
ry 

PrP 

now bo oo 


. 24-31 
. 24-31 


. 17-Jan. 4 


nn 


. 18-Jan. 2 
. 18-Jan. 3 
. 19-Jan. 2 
. 20-31 
. 20-31 


. 17-Jan. 3 


. 20-Jan. 3 


. 20-31 


17-Jan. 3 


. 20-31 
. 11-Jan. 2 


. 24-Jan. 2 
. 20-31 
. 23-31 
. 18-Jan. 3 
. 20-31 
. 18-Jan. 3 


. 18-Jan. 2 


. 20-31 
. 17-Jan. 3 
. 18-Jan. 3 
. 20-31 
. 20-31 


. 20-31 


. 20-31 
. 20-Jan. 3 
. 17-Jan. 3 
. 10-28 


. 23-Jan, 2 


. 20-Jan. 3 


Fall 


Closing 


Jan. 28 
Jan. 28 
Jan. 28 
Jan. 28 
Jan. 28 
Jan. 21 
Jan. 28 
Jan. 21 
Jan. 28 


Jan. 21 


Dec. 20 
Jan. 21 


Jan. 28 


Jan. 29 
Jan. 21 


Jan. 28 
Jan. 28 


Jan. 21 


Jan. 28 
Jan. 28 
Jan. 29 
Jan. 28 
Jan. 28 
Jan. 28 
Feb. 4 
Jan. 28 
Jan. 21 


Feb. 4 


Jan, 21 


Feb. 4 
Jan. 28 


Jan. 28 


Jan. 28 
Jan. 28 
Jan. 28 


Dec. 17 
Jan. 21 


Jan. 28 
Jan. 28 
Jan. 28 


Jan. 21 
Jan. 28 


Jan. 21 
Jan. 28 
Jan] 28 
Jan. 21 
Jan. 21 


Jan. 28 


Feb. 4 
Jan. 28 
Jan. 28 


Feb. 3 


Jan. 14 


Spring 
Opening 


Jan. 31 
Jan. 31 
Jna. 31 
Jaa. 31 
Jan. 31 
Jan. 24 
Jan. 31 
Jan. 24 
Jan. 31 


Jan. 24 


Jan. 3 
Jan. 24 


Jan. 31 


Jan. 31 
Jan. 24 


Jan. 31 
Jan. 31 


Jan. 24 


Jan. 31 
Jan. 31 
Jan. 31 
Jan. 31 
Jan. 31 


Jan. 31 
Feb. 7 
Jan. 31 
Jan. 24 


Feb. 7 
Jan. 24 
Jan. 3 
Feb. 7 
Jan. 31 


Jan. 31 


Jan. 31 
Jan. 31 
Jan. 31 


Jan. 3 
1/17-26 


Jan. 31 
Jan. 31 
Jan. 31 
Feb. 1 

Jan. 24 
Jan. 31 


Jan. 24 
Jan. 31 
Jan. 31 
Jan. 24 
Jan. 27 


Jan, 31 


Feb. 7 
Jan. 31 
Jan. 31 
Feb, 7 


Jan. 17 


Apr. 11-17 


Apr. 11-15 
None 


Apr. 14-15 
Apr. 11-13 


None 


Apr. 11-15 
Apr. 11-15 
Apr. 11-15 
Apr. 11-15 
Apr. 11-15 
Apr. 11-17 
Apr. 11-15 
Apr. 11-15 
Apr. 11-15 
Apr. 11-15 
Apr. 11-15 
Apr. 11-15 


Apr. 9-17 


Apr. 11-15 


Apr. 11-15 
Apr. 11-15 
Apr. 11-15 


Apr. 11-15 
Apr. 14-15 


Apr. 11-15 
Apr. 11-15 
Apr. 11-15 
Apr. 9-18 
Apr. 11-15 
Apr. 13-18 


Apr. 13-15 


Apr. 11-15 
Apr. 11-15 
Apr. 9-18 
Apr. 11-15 
Apr. 11-15 


Apr. 11-15 


Apr. 11-15 
Apr. 11-15 
Apr. 11-15 


Spring 
Closing 


June 17 
June 10 
June 17 
June 10 
June 10 
June 11 
June 17 
June 10 
June 17 


June 10 


June 11 
June 11 
June 18 
June 11 
June 11 
June 17 
June 10 


June 3 
June 10 


June 17 
May 27-June 3 


June 10 
June 10 


6/3 or 5/37 


June 17 
June 17 
June 17 
June 10 
June 17 
June 17 
June 17 
June 24 
June 17 
June 10 
June 10 
June 17 


June 17 


June 3 
June 17 
June 17 


June 10 


June 16 


June 10 
June 10 
June 10 


June 10 
May 27 


June 3 
June 10 
June 15 
June 10 
June 3 
June 13 


June 10 
June 10 
June 10 
June 10 
June 8 


June 17 


June 10 
June 10 
June 17 
June 17 


June 16 


June 1 


Eveningsduring 








Institute 


Nov. 22-24 


18/30-11/24 
Nov. 22-24 
Nov. 22-24 
Nov. 22-24 
INov. 24 

Nov. 22-24 


Nov. 24 and 
other 
sessions 
throughout 
the year 


Nov. 22-24 








Nov. 22-24 





Nov. 8-10 


Dec. 18 and 
throughout 
the year 





Nov. 22-24 
Nov. 22-24 





Dec. 20-22 
2 
2Dec. 20-22 


Dec. 20-22 
Dec. 22-24 
2 


Sept. 6 & 9 
Dec. 20-22 
Dec. 20-22 


Aug. 25-27 
Nov. 22-24 











Nov. 22-26 


Nov. 22-24 
Nov. 22-24 


Nov. 22-24 


the year 


Nov. 22-24 








Nov. 22-34 


Nov. 22-24 
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Fall Spring 

District Opening giving Christmas Closing Opening 
Sonoma County 

Cloverdale aakeen |. * eee CS See tceee re eee 

Petaluma Aug. 23 Nov. 25-26 Dec. 18-Jan. 3 Jan. 21 Jan. 24 

Santa Rosa . Sept. 13 Nov. 25-26 Dec. 17-Jan. 3 Feb. 4 Feb. 7 

Junior College 9/7-13 Nov. 25-28 Dec. 18-Jan. 2 Jan. 28 2/3-7 

Sebastopol Aug. 30 Nov. 25-26 Dec. 18-Jan. 2 Jan. 28 Jan. 31 

Sonoma . ec ae «ae asenayave Feb. 4 Feb. 7 
Stanisiaus County 

Modesto. . . Sept. 13 Nov. 22-26 Dec. 20-27 Jan. 28 Jan. 31 

Newman . Sept. 13 Nov. 25-26 Dec. 22-Jan. 3 Jan. 14 Jan. 17 
Tulare County 

7a 6+} 8 Se we Sept. 13 Nov. 25-29 Dec. 18-Jan. 3 


Spring 

Easter Closing Institute 
Apr. 11-15 June 10 Nov. 22-24 
Apr. 8-18 June 17 Nov. 22-24 
Apr. 9-17 June 10 Nov. 22-24 
Apr. 11-15 June 10 Nov. 22-24 

eieawa June 17 Nov. 22-24 
Apr. 11-15 June 10 Nov. 12 
Apr. 11-15 June 10 Nov. 22-24 

eanaae June 3 Nov. 22-24 


Berkeley Institute Aug. 30 and Nov. 24 and 4 sessions. Oakland Institute Nov. 24 only. Sept. 10 and Nov. 12 are indicated as Institute days but are made up of sessions throughout 


the year. 


2Designated as Institute days for sessions held throughout the year. 
3San Francisco Institutes days Aug. 16, Nov. 24 and third day yet to be designated. 





ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Alfred E. Lentz, Legal Advisor, California Teachers Association 


‘Bi so-called “teacher's oath law” 
which exists in a number of the states, 
including California, has been the 
source of as much controversy as any 
matter relating to the administration of 
the public schools. The arguments ad- 
vanced for and against such a law are 
well known, and they will not be re- 
peated or commented upon here. Suf- 
fice it to say that its effect upon academic 
freedom has been one of the principal 
points of controversy. The only pur- 
pose of this article is to illustrate, so far 
as that is possible, the application of 
the California teacher’s oath law as it 
has been construed by the Appellate 
Court of California in the one decision 
thus far rendered involving that law 
and the inevitable effect of that decision 
upon the definition of academic freedom. 

The California teacher's oath law was 
enacted in 1931 (Chapter 283, Statutes 
1931) through the addition to the 
School Code of section 5.128, which 
reads as follows: 

“5.128. Except as otherwise provided in 
this section, no credential shall be granted 
to any person unless and until such person 
has subscribed to the following oath or 
afirmation: “I solemnly swear (or affirm) 
that I will support the constitution of the 
United States of America, the constitution 
of the State of California, and the laws of 
the United States and the State of Cali- 
fornia, and will by precept and example, 
promote respect for the flag and the statutes 
of the United States and of the State of 
California, reverence for law and order, and 
undivided allegiance to the government of 


the United States of America.” Such oath or 
affirmation shall be subscribed before any 
person authorized to administer oaths or be- 
fore any member of a board of trustees or 
any board of education of this state with 
the state board of education. Any person 
who is a citizen or subject of any country 
other than the United States, and who is 
employed in any capacity in any of the 
public schools of the state shall, before en- 
tering upon the discharge of his duties, sub- 
scribe to an oath to support the institutions 
and policies of the United States during the 
period of his sojourn within the state. Upon 
the violation of any of the terms of the oath 
or affirmation, it shall be the duty of the 
state board of education to suspend or re- 
voke the credential which has been issued.” 

The section does not require every 
person employed in the public schools 
of the state to subscribe to the required 
oath. It requires only those persons to 
whom credentials are issued by the 
State Board of Education after the ef- 
fective date of the section (August 14, 
1931) to subscribe to the required oath. 
The penalty for a violation of the oath, 
once it is taken, is the revocation by 
the State Board of Education of the 
credential to secure which the oath was 
taken. 

Until recently there had been no ju- 
dicial determination of what specific 
acts might be construed as a violation 
of the oath prescribed by School Code 
section 5.128. The decision of the Ap- 
pellate Court in the case of Board of 
Education of the City of Eureka v. 
Jewett (89 C.A.D. 643) given on May 


17, 1937, has, however, established a 
partial measure for the determination of 
what constitutes a violation of the sec- 
tion. A petition for hearing of the case 
by the Supreme Court made by the 
defendant and appellant having been 
denied by the Supreme Court, the de- 


cision of the Appellate Court may, 
therefore, be said to have the approval 
of the Supreme Court. 


In the case just cited, Mr. Jewett, a 
permanent teacher in a junior high 
school of the Eureka City High School 
District, was charged with unprofes- 
sional conduct, evident unfitness for 
service and seditious utterances in a 
verified petition presented to the gov- 
erning board of the district. (The peti- 
tion was filed on August 14, 1935, at 
which time seditious utterances were a 
cause for dismissal of a permanent em- 
ployee of a school district under the 
provisions of School Code section 5.650; 
on September 15, 1935, the 1935 
amendments to the tenure law (School 
Code sections 5.650 and following) re- 
moved seditious utterances as a cause of 
dismissal of a permanent employee.) 
Thereafter, the governing board of the 
district, after due compliance with the 
provisions of the tenure law and after 
Mr. Jewett had demanded a hearing on 
the charges, filed a complaint against 
Mr. Jewett in the Superior Court in 
and for the County of Humboldt to de- 
termine if the charges were true, and if 
so, whether they constituted sufficient 
grounds for his dismissal. Mr. Jewett 
held a credential issued by the State 
Board of Education, to secure which he 
had taken the oath prescribed by School 
Code section 5.128. Following the hear- 
ing of the charges before the Superior 
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Court in accordance with the procedure 
prescribed by the tenure law, Mr. 
Jewett was found guilty of unprofes- 
sional conduct and the board was au- 
thorized to dismiss him. Mr. Jewett 
then prosecuted an appeal from the 
judgment of the trial court to the Ap- 
pellate Court. The Appellate Court 
affirmed the judgment of the trial court. 
To avoid the difficulties which some- 
times arise from paraphrasing, the 
language of the decision of the Appel- 
late Court is quoted in part: 


To obtain his credentials appellant sub- 
scribed to an oath to support the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States and of 
the state of California, and by precept and 
example to promote respect for the flag, and 
undivided allegiance to the government of 
the United States. (School Code. sec. 5.128.) 
Violation of the oath justifies a revocation 
of his credentials by the State Board of Edu- 
cation, and would, to say the least, consti- 
tute unprofessional conduct. In Goldsmith v. 
Board of Education, 66 Cal. App. 157, it 
was held that solicitation by a teacher of 
support for a candidate for the office of 
county superintendent of schools constituted 
unprofessional conduct. 


“The statement of appellant to one of his 
pupils that it was silly and foolish to salute 
the American flag is certainly not calculated 
to promote respect for our national emblem. 
His admiss‘on to the witness Jacobs that he 
had told his pupils that “Russia had the 
best government in the world, and that we 
had one of the worst,” leads one to ques- 
tion appellant's fitness to instruct children 
of tender years. The same witness stated 
that appellant had said to him that Russia 
“always pays its debts, it is this country 
that doesn’t pay its debts”; that the United 
States was “the aggressor in every war we 
that 
amongst nations and took advantage of all 
the smaller nations.” Appellant disapproved 
the attendance of his pupils at the cinema 
to view a patriotic moving picture; he dis- 
tributed to his pupils, in the class room, 
pamphlets commenting on communism, and 
also circulated pamphlets concerning the case 
of Thomas J. Mooney, whom he described 
as a greater martyr than Abraham Lincoln; 
he told his pupils that he would rather be a 
“live coward than go to war.” On another 
occasion he stated that if the United States 
became 


have been in”; “we were a bully 


“would have 
that the United 


States needed neither army or navy. To some 


involved in war he 


nothing to do with it”; 


of his pupils he spoke disparagingly of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. To others he decried religion. 
When accused by one pupil of being a 
communist, and by another of belonging to 
a communist club, he made no denial. 
Other teachers in the school testified that 
pup‘ls com’ng from the class room of appel- 
lant, to theirs, were mentally disturbed by 


his teaching. That appellant was in cor- 
respondence with the office of the “Western 
Worker,” a communist publication, is con- 
ceded by him, as well as that he was a sub- 
scriber to, and supporter of that publication. 
The appellant testified as a witness on his 
own behalf, but much of his testimony was 
evasive, particularly his explanation of the 
purpose of the payment to him in 1934, of 
certain moneys by direction of the State 
Bank of the U. S. S. R. in Moscow. Nor 
did he satisfactorily explain his visit with a 
woman representing herself to be an emis- 
sary of the Russian government. 

“From the foregoing recital of acts and 
conduct of appellant, his unfitness to be the 
teacher of children of impressionable age 
sufficiently appears without further statement 
of other sim‘lar acts and conduct on his 
part which are disclosed by the evidence. 
Waiving all other circumstances, his de- 
meanor in the class room was in violation 
of the oath assumed by him to obtain his 
credentials entitling him to teach.” 

It is evident from the quoted portion of 
the decision of the Appellate Court that a 
person employed by a school district in a 
position requiring certification qualifications 
who holds a credential issued by the State 
Board of Education, to secure which he sub- 
scribed to the oath prescribed by School 
Code section 5.128, may, for a violation of 
such oath, be initially proceeded against 
either through proceedings taken under the 
tenure law to secure his dismissal because 
of unprofessional conduct, or through pro- 
ceedings to have the State Board of Educa- 
tion revoke his credential. If a person is dis- 
missed under the tenure law because of un- 
professional conduct arising from a violation 
of such oath, the right and duty of the State 
Board of Education to revoke his credential 
world appear to be established. 

If a person holding a credential for which 
the oath was taken is not in the service of 
the school district or is employed by a 
school district in a position not requiring 
certification qualifications, but violates the 
oath, the credential may be revoked by the 
State Board of Education upon the establish- 
ment of the fact of violation. Obviously, no 
proceedings could be taken against such per- 
son under the tenure law. 


Tue decision of the Appellate Court in 
the Jewett case necessarily establishes limita- 
tions on academic freedom. The decision of 
the court holds that the acts and statements 








P. Blakiston’s Son & Company, Publi-hers, 
1012 Walnut Strect, Philadelphia, have 
brought out a revised edition of the offic‘al 
American Red Cross First Aid Textbook, 
widely uscd throughout the nation. 


They also publish the American Red Cross 
textbooks on life saving and water safety 
and on home hygiene and care of the sick. 
These reliable guide-books have an important 
place in every school library. 
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attributed to Mr. Jewett and set forth in 
the portion of the opinion quoted may not 
be done or said with impunity. These and 
similar acts and statements done and said 
under similar conditions are therefore denied 
to teachers and others employed by school 
districts in positions to secure which they 
received credentials and took the oath pre- 
scribed by School Code section 5.128. Is this 
an unreasonable limitation on academic free- 
dom? The answer to this inquiry is found 
in the words of the decision of the Appel- 
late Court quoted below: 


“By section 5.544 of the School Code, 
the people of California, speaking through 
the legislature, make it the duty of all 
teachers to endeavor to impress upon the 
minds of the pupils the principles of 
patriotism, and to train them up to a true 
comprehension of the duties and dignity of 
American citizenship. Throughout the 
School Code is manifest an intent on the 
part of the people of California to instill in 
school children a respect and reverence for 
our institutions. This purpose cannot be ac- 
complished by acts and conduct such as 
those manifested by appellant. The liberality 
of our institutions is such as to permit a 
teacher in our schools to teach the nature of 
other forms of government, but there is a 
wide distinction between teaching and ad- 
vocating. 


Patriotism is Essential 


“The preservat‘on of our nation depends 
on the patriotism of its people. Our School 
Code gives recognition to the principle that 
patriotism is to be instilled in the pupils at- 
tending our public schools. This purpose is 
not accomplished by the retention on our 
teaching staffs of instructors who entertain 
the beliefs held by appellant, and who seck 
to impress those beliefs upon their pupils. 
Appellant's offense is not his attitude to- 
ward our institut‘ons, but rather his per’ 
sistent efforts to enlist support for his anti- 
American views from his pupils.” 


The last sentence of the quotation just 
given implies that a violation of the oath 
could take place only if attempts were made 
to impose certain views upon pupils. Con- 
ceivably, the oath could be violated by acts 
or statements done or made under other 
conditions. 


The decision in the Jewett case leaves at 
least one question unanswered. It will be 
recalled that the Appellate Court found that 
Mr. Jewett had violated the oath taken by 
him under School Code section 5.128 and 
that this fact constituted unprofessional con- 
duct on his part. Suppose Mr. Jewett had 
held a valid credential issued prior to the 
effective date of School Code section 5.128. 
Would the acts and statements attributed to 
him in the decision of the Appellate Court 
have constituted unprofessional conduct, or 
any cause for his dismissal? Putting the 
question in other words, would the acts and 
statements attributed to Mr. Jewett have con- 
stituted unprofess‘onal conduct if he had 
not taken the oath? 
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TEACHING THRIFT 


THE USE OF SCHOOL AND CLASSROOM THRIFT DEVICES 


Pamela Tyler, Supervisor, School Savings Section, Los Angeles City School District 


‘Eiert devices are used in the Los 
Angeles schools to inspire, motivate, and 
stimulate principal, teacher and pupil 
interest in Thrift Education and School 
Savings. Their use varies according to 
the wishes of the classroom teacher or 
the faculty thrift chairman. A correctly- 
applied device will promote interest in 
the banking activity and it will also 
further the teaching of all practical 
phases of conservation. 

Young children seldom fear the fu- 
ture, therefore it is most impractical 
to encourage them to save for the pro- 
verbial “rainy day.” They have neither 
the age, vision, nor experience to an- 
ticipate a future other than fairly se- 
cure and happy. With children, seeing 
is believing and by the use of a class- 
room thrift device the child can actually 
see — and take pride in — his own 
growing record in thrift practices and 
also in those of his classmates. 

Created within him is the desire to 
help his class win the thrift honor room 


“The Queen of Thrift and Her Soldiers,’’ is a device based upon the idea that children, particularly 
small boys, like to play soldier. The imaginative faculty thrift-chairman or teacher stimulates the 
desire in the pupils to become soldiers of the Queen of the Thrift Fairies. Every school-saver is a 
soldier with his name on his uniform. They all assemble on the lowest step on the Queen’s throne. 

For each deposit made in their school savings-bank account thereafter the school-savings soldier 
rises one step nearer the throne of the Queen. The object is to be one of the Queen's courtiers and to 
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banner or receive any other form of 
recognition which is sponsored by his 
school. By encouraging children to 
create a thrift device for school or class- 
room use, the teacher and faculty thrift 
chairman will get maximum results with 





is a device which is particularly suitable for use in the individual class- 


rooms of the primary grades. A child’s love for a circus, band, and for bright colors is clearly 
demonstrated by this poster. Each boy or girl who already possesses an active school-savings bank 
account, or who has opened a new one is allowed to ride in the band wagon, which is headed toward 
the ‘‘big bank.’’ Each pupil’s name appears on the figure representing him, and in this manner a 


certain pride of possession is aroused. 


stand as near her throne as possible and in that way be more able to serve her. 


This device is of particular meaning in that it illuminates the thought of service — not necessarily 


service to a Fairy Queen, but rather as the basic principle of human relationship. 





a minimum expenditure of time, effort, 
and energy. 

A thrift device used to stimulate the 
thrift activity in the entire school is 
usually placed on a conspicuous bulletin 
board near the principal's office where 
all interested teachers and students may 
clearly see it. It often is represented by 
a brightly-colored poster or graph of 
some type which clearly illustrates the 
daily, weekly, or monthly progress 
made by each classroom. Naturally 
every pupil wants his class to excell in 
thrift accomplishments and in this man- 
ner a friendly spirit of rivalry is 
aroused plus a spirit of loyalty toward 
one’s own classroom and teacher. 


It is suggested that the teacher or 
faculty thrift encourage, 
whenever possible, a pupil or the Thrift 
Captains to make the device themselves. 
From an art standpoint, of course, pupil 
work will not be as attractive nor per- 
haps as finished as an instructor's. How- 
ever, the children in the classroom, or 
the Thrift Captains, will take much 
more interest and become more inspired 


chairman 





if they create and execute the device 
themselves with only teacher or faculty 
thrift chairman supervision. Besides, it 
can be excellently integrated with their 
art training and will encourage them to 
employ a creative mental image when 
suggesting a theme for the device. 
Statistics are usually tiresome and 
boring, but the following figures un- 
doubtedly speak for themselves. They 


concretely indicate teacher and pupil 
accomplishments in the school savings 
work and show a considerable increase 
over last year. The recapitulation as of 
June 30, 1937, is as follows: 61,293 
school children had on deposit in the 
member banks of the Los Angeles City 
and County School Savings Association 
$1,547,750.70, or a high average of 
$25.25 per account. 





A MESSAGE 


Caroline S. Woodruff, President, National Education Association 


To the Members of Our Profession: 


i WISH it were possible to attend 
every State education convention, to 
take the hand and look into the face of 
every member of your State Associa- 
tion. But I can reach out with a hearty 
handgrasp, through your State journal, 
and my greetings are very sincere. 

It is trite to say that the National 
Education Association needs every per- 
son engaged in educational work in 
your state, but it may add emphasis to 
do so. And I believe as sincerely that 
everyone in your educational system 
needs the National Education Associa- 
tion even more. 

New conditions confront us com- 
manding the best thought and judgment 
of every member of this great organiza- 
tion. Questions are already arising that 
call for consummate wisdom on the part 
of its leaders. We believe the National 
Education Association must play its 
part, a big part, in shaping not alone 
state policies but those of national and 
world significance. 





Caroline S. Woodruff 


If we hold firm the great objective 
of us all, the highest welfare of the chil- 
dren of this country, our work together 
will constitute a constructive year of 
action. 


EDUCATION FOR SERVICE 


Robert E. Sullivan, San Francisco 


inate fingers are all thumbs— 
means that Jack is a clumsy boy. 

One doesn’t just outgrow this awk- 
wardness, but can be definitely trained 
out of such condition. 

If there is one phase of education 
that has been more a subject of omission 
than any other in the last 20 years, it 
is this matter of developing manual dex- 
terity. 

The skilful surgeon must be more 


than a reader of anatomical charts or 
possessor of best procedure—first of all 
he must have and maintain deft fingers! 
At least a part of the time away from 
duty is devoted to hobbies or activities 
that promote and maintain this finger- 
nimbleness. Such a program is as neces- 
sary as a winter training-camp to a big- 
league ball team. 

Aftermath of the last world’s fair 
in San Francisco, the Civic Center is a 
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happy grouping of buildings. One of 
the most pleasing without and within is 
the Veterans War Memorial Building. 
Moving across the stately entrance hall 
to the art museum and left to the trophy 
room, shrine to departed veterans, one 
goes forward to the business offices of 
a veteran group. 


Here is one whose everyday living is 
his monument. The office radiates cour- 
age and good-will and helpfulness. Both 
forearms have been severed, but skilful 
artificial fingers do marvelous things— 
pick up buttons and coins and handle 
pads and books and reach out and pick 
up a writing-pen that flits across the 
paper with such skill and grace—one 
knows he merits a fine penmanship cer- 
tificate. Busy hands, busy people, happy 
and efficient people! They don’t need 
monuments! They are the monuments! 


There seems some correctness in the 
assertion of students of employment and 
of personnel that the relation between 
employability and unemployability 
varies as the ability of the individuals 
to use their hands easily and skilfully. 


More attention must be given to 
hand-training! It isn’t enough that trade 
schools or craft classes be available to 
a few. In any and all school activities 
from the first day on, that notion should 
be well in the foreground as one of our 
objectives. 

Maybe there is something to the old 
saw, “Jack be nimble, Jack be quick! 
Jack jump over the candle-stick!” 


Let’s hope he will be more than just 
a good jumper—that his hands will be 
able to do things well and that his fin- 
gers will be nimble and eager to do his 
daily share of the world’s work. 


* * * 


Executive Committee of California Teach- 
ers Association Southern Section comprises, 
—president, Edward B. Couch, teacher, Poly- 
technic High School, Los Angeles; vice-presi- 
dent, Leonard L. Bowman, vice-principal, 
Santa Barbara High School; treasurer, Helen 
M. Lord, teacher, Ford Boulevard School, 
Los Angeles; Francese W. Clough, kinder- 
gartener, Lincoln Elementary School, Long 
Beach; Floyd W. Cocking, teacher, Roose- 
velt Junior High School, San Diego; Harold 
W. Heyl, teacher, Alhambra High School; 
Leland M. Pryor, chairman, department of 
business education, Pasadena Junicr College; 
B. W. Shaper, principal, Redlands Senior 
High School; Arthur F. Corey, assistant su- 
perintendent, Orange County schools, Santa 
Ana. 
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NEW LABORATORIES 


NEW CHEMICAL LABORATORIES FOR OLD 


Wright E. Owen, Instructor of Chemistry, Beverly Hills High School 


AApvantace was taken of the 
recent earthquake-proofing and remodel- 
ling operations of the Beverly Hills High 
School to provide chemical laboratories 
which better fitted the needs of the stu- 
dents. In planning for the new facilities 
as much as possible of the old physical 
equipment was used. 


Before the rebuilding program, the 
school was provided with two labora- 
tories in different buildings and on dif- 
ferent floor levels. These laboratories 
were fitted with serviceable, individual, 
student lockers and desks. The stock- 
rooms, although adequately shelved, 
were awkwardly located. It was neces- 
sary for the students to sit on high stools 
against benches when participating in 
non-laboratory activities. 

The site selected for the new chemistry 
laboratories is on the second floor at the end 


Main hallway. 


A. 
B. Central stockroom. 
C. Workroom (the space occupied by B and C was originally hallway). 


- 
“> 


Glass exhibit cases. 

E. Laboratory work tables. 
F. 

G. 

H. 

I. 

J. Dutch doors. 

K. 


Porch leading to outside stairway (this stairway is new). 


of one of the buildings. This location in- 
cludes two large rooms located on opposite 
sides of a dead-end hallway. Both rooms had 
been provided with narrow stockrooms lo- 
cated at one end of each room. One room 
had been a chemistry laboratory, the other 
a biology classroom. 

For our new classroom laboratories, the 
stockroom partitions were removed, making 
the two rooms longer. The dead-end hallway 
between the rooms was walled off for a por- 
tion of the distance and the space turned 
into a stockroom, a workroom and a landing 
space for a stairway leading to an outside 
patio even with the ground floor. 

The laboratories are fitted with 4 work 
tables, each, which contain approximately 
300 lockers. These were taken from the 
original laboratories. One end of each room 
is provided with a step-like, elevated seating- 
platform, upon which are placed movable 
tablet-arm chairs. The work-table nearest the 
platform is fitted so that it may be used for 
a lecture demonstration-table or for individ- 
ual laboratory work. At one end of this 





Laboratory work tables showing position of blackboards. 
Combination laboratory work table and lecture demonstration table. 
U-shaped space provided for rolling service table. 

Elevated step-type platform. Space for 28-36 tablet arm chairs. 








(1) A typical class, showing tablet arm-chairs, 
arranged on stepped platform for good view of the 
demonstration desk. (2) Individual laboratory ex- 
periment work. (3) Demonstration table, showing 
Wm. C. Morrison, instructor, in a characteristic 
pose. Note blackboard position (whenever room is 
used for lecture, of 
(4) Stockroom, showing service door. (5) Demon- 
stration table, also used by students for individual 
experiments; showing use of U-shaped end with 
rolling service-table in position. (6) Individual 
laboratory experimental work. 


demonstration, recitation. 
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table nearest the stockroom is cut a U-shaped 
opening into which may be rolled a service- 
table. The rolling scrvice-table, fitted with a 
sunken lead-lined top, provides for a great 
degree of safety in dispensing dangerous 
chemicals, since the table is anchored by the 
the U formed at the end of the desk. The 
chemicals cannot be easily knocked over 
onto the floor because of the inset top. 

The laboratory work-table, just behind the 
one described, has fitted over its center a 
blackboard (of the vertical-sliding type) 
which may be raised, allowing an unob- 
structed view of the room during student 
laboratory-experiment periods. At the ex- 
treme end of the room are cases and cup- 
boards, 

The laboratories and the central stock- 
room are connected by half-doors, over which 
supplies may be dispensed. This room is 


amply provided with shelves and work- 
tables with water and gas outlets. The work- 
room is provided with the usual laboratory 
facilities and offers instructors and the more 
responsible students a place to work undis- 
turbed while preparing for demonstrations 
and experiments. 

The rooms are ventilated by means of 
suction-fans, with ventilator outlets being 
placed in several locations in the ceiling. 
Each laboratory has a double-door exit into 
the main hallway as well as a door to a stair- 
way which leads to the ground level on the 
outside. 

We have thus been able to rearrange the 
original physical equipment so as to provide 
safer, more efficient, comfortable and con- 
venient facilities which may be adapted to 
almost any type of chemistry laboratory and 
classroom activity. 





CLASSROOM LIBRARY 


CUPERTINO UNION SCHOOL’S NEW CLASSROOM LIBRARY 


Vivian Hazel Radabaugh, Librarian, Cupertino, Santa Clara County 


BBscause of the growing trend in 
present-day education to influence the 
child to find all available information, to 
read not only one but many authorities 
and then to carry out his problem in a 
modern classroom activity, the need has 
steadily risen for a live laboratory of 
necessary tools, for an “up-to-the-min 
ute” school library. 

The enormous amount of valuable 
material printed in an attempt to estab- 
lish a system or method of instruction 
assures the utmost success in producing 
the desired results in learning by study 
and research before and during the 


process of developing the classroom ac- 
tivity or project. 

With the correlation of the social 
science subjects; the association and as- 
similation of all classroom activities to 
the real needs and interests of the child; 
the well-equipped, attractive, comfort- 
able Classroom Library has come to be 
a necessity rather than a luxury. As 
librarian and classroom teacher, I do 
not hesitate to say that our library is 
filling a vital place in the lives of our 
boys and girls. 

The real value of the library to the 
child cannot be overestimated. Here he 


Here is the classroom library at Cupertino 
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asserts himself, he finds himself. He 
knows what he is interested in and he 
does not hesitate to ask help in finding 
it. I have often seen the so-called “bad 
boy” buried up to his eyes in a maga- 
zine, booklet or pamphlet, or perhaps 
the latest book. Peek over his shoulder 
and sure enough! He’s deeply engrossed 
in deep sea life or aeronautics or some- 
thing else that has caught his fancy. 


The room which the trustees of our school 
equipped as a modern library was originally 
an average-size modern classroom on the 
southwest corner of the building. The win- 
dows are on the west and south sides. The 
room originally contained desks and black- 
boards of the conventional type. 


My work, in addition to library super- 
vision, consists of penmanship, art, and lit- 
erature. We conceived the idea of having 
the desks removed and replaced with 12 
tables and 48 chairs. 


The tables were made by a local mill and 
are about 5 feet long and 2! feet wide. 
Each table has seating room for 4 children, 
two on each side. Each table also has a shelf 
about 8 inches deep and divided into 4 
compartments. This gives each child room 
for his books, for the room as well as serv- 
ing as a library is also the home room for 
my particular grade. The tables were finished 
by the manual training boys in a green stain 
and three coats of high-grade varnish. The 
tables are practical for reading, art, pen- 
manship, and in fact practically all types 
of school work. Little blackboard space is 
necessary in my work, so the book-cases, 
etc., were fitted into the wall space. 

The wall adjoining the windows contains 
slanting display shelves for books made by 
the children. Connected to this case is a 
section containing 8 newspaper files. The 
north end of the room is completely filled 
with adjustable shelves for books. We have 
this section for our County School Lending 
Library books. The shelves are labeled as 
to the type of books on that particular shelf 
or section. Perhaps one third of this space 
is for the Juvenile Fiction books. 

The east side of the room contains the 
outside doors, blackboard and doors into 
the closet. The south end of the room has 
two large windows and the wall space on 
one side is covered with pinning-board for 
display of art work, etc. 

Just under the display board is a section 
especially designed and supplied with shelves 
about 8 inches apart, and 18 inches wide, 
and perhaps 30 inches long. You will find 
these shelves labeled with the names of the 
various Continents and one shelf each for 
Islands, Aeronautics, Miscellaneous, etc. On 
the shelves are to be found carefully cata- 
logued and systematically arranged the cur- 
rent material taken from National Geo- 
graphic and other magazines which have 
accumulat:d since the school was built. 

You may go through the card catalogue 
on this material and quickly find the ma- 
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The real value of the library to the child cannot be overestimated 


terial contained on the shelves on the sub- 
ject you have in mind. On the other side of 
the windows you will find more shelves, 
deeper than the others. Here is carefully 
arranged all our encyclopedias and other 
reference books. You will find there the 
latest sets of Compton's, World Book and 
Richard's Encyclopedias, together with other 
sets of good material. 


Because of the space necessary to care for 
art material (such as paste, colored paper, 
cardboard, scissors, and a dozen things too 
numerous to mention, but all necessary in 
the art department), a clever built-in cabi- 
net was devised for one end of the cloak- 
room. Deep shelves perhaps 12 inches apart 
are built from the floor up, waist-high. This 
last shelf forms a cutting-table, above which 
are shelves less deep and equipped with 
doors which may be kept locked. The whole 
fixture looks much like your kitchen cabinet. 


The cost of the entire set up was sur- 
prisingly low. The tables were made by the 
mill, unfinished, at a cost of $6 per table. 
The shelves, files, cabinets, etc., made by 
the same mill cost approximately $250. The 
staining, together with the varnishing, was 
done by the school at small cost. The new 
equipment in the way of filing cabinet, 
bookcase-labels, index-cards, book-pockets, 
book-ends, paper-files, etc., can be obtained 
for $50. Two new sets of encyclopedias 
have been purchased by the school and a 
few other necessary books. We hope to add 
a small number each year, and we shall con- 
fine that purchase to books not ordinarily 
supplied by the County Library, to whose 


material we have access. 


Curertino Union School, and I as 
librarian, feel very grateful to the County 
Library which has cooperated with us so 
wonderfully, not only in supplying us with 
the necessary books, but in giving efficient 
and prompt service in getting books deliv- 


ered to us and in collecting the ones we have 
finished. 

The County Librarian, Mrs. Singletary, 
is most thoughtful and helpful in suggesting 
the correct books, both reference and fiction, 
when we are making such a purchase, and 
the friendly spirit of hospitality and cooper- 
ation from all members of the County Li- 
brary staff is most pleasant. 

We appreciate more than we can say the 
progressive spirit of our own school trustees. 
They have been generous and certainly most 
helpful in assisting us to work out our class- 
room library. We are proud of our school, 
and are happy to tell others about it. 

a ae 

Macmillan Company has published Work- 
book to General Science For Today (revised) 
by Watkins and Bedell of Missouri, 144 
pages, size 814x11, with packet of unit tests. 

* * #& 

McGraw Hill Book Company has pub- 
lished Safety Through the Year, a note- 
worthy activity text workbook for upper 
grades, by Nelson, Jamison and Sparks; 128 
pages; 8x10; illustrated. 













Time Exposure 
Ruth Bartlett, Los Angeles 


Sometimes it seems the secondary school 
Is just a sort of camera, and the minds 

Of pupils are but films to register 
Impressions of the images which we, 

The teachers, have arranged before the lens— 
A time exposure, if you will, 

Five days a week for forty weeks a year, 
(Except for absences excused and otherwise) 
Three years or more, until commencement 
time. 


We have no choice of film, but take the lot 
And trust to luck that some will turn out 
well. 
To each we give the same amount of light 
(Provided that the shutter is not closed.) 
The camera we move to different areas,— 
The arts and science, music, literature— 
Experiences assembled by the camera-man, 
Or teacher, as you like, who sets the stage; 
No more. 


Then each of these exposures is imposed 

Upon a film already photographed upon, 

Until on graduation night we take it out 

To be developed in the acid bath 

Of college, business, marriage, and the rest 

That goes to make what we call adult life. 
* * # 

San Jose State College awarded honorary 
baccalaureate degrees to four outstanding 
California school people at its 1937 com- 
mencement program. Recipients of the de- 
grees were: Caroline Hubbard Bailey, assist- 
ant in the library, San Jose State College; 
Alice H. Dougherty, member, State Board of 
Education, Oakland; Jan Kalas, instructor 
of music, San Jose State College; and George 
Philip Morgan, for 50 years superintendent 
of schools of Tuolumne County, Sonora. 
Superintendent Morgan had attended San 
Jose in its early days as a normal school. 


* * * 


Harry H. Haw, Alice Birney School, San 
Diego City, is a vice-president of N. E. A. 
Department of Elementary School Principals; 
executive secretary of the department is 


Eva G. Pinkston. 





American Education Week will mark the 16th annual observance of this 
occasion, sponsored jointly by National Education Association, American 
Legion, and United States Office of Education, and with the cooperation of 


many other national organizations. 


This great national celebration of Public Education had its beginnings after 
the World War, which had thrown into sharp relief certain fundamental 
weaknesses in American life and education. Among these were a vast amount 


of illiteracy and physical unfitness. 


American Education Week has the deeper purpose of re-emphasizing each 
year the v‘tal relationship of Education to democracy. There is nothing more 
important to the American people than the safeguarding of their future as 


a free democratic people. 


There is no agency whose work is more fundamental in this task than the 
Public School. It is most fitting, therefore, that American Education Week 
should be set aside each year as a time for rededication of the schools to the 
service of democracy. This purpose is especially appropriate this year since 
American Education Week is to serve as the culmination of the Horace Mann 


Centennial. 
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ENGLISH TESTS 


FOR A MORE OBJECTIVE ENGLISH TEST 


Alex de Soto, Teacher of English and Journalism, Technical High School, San Jose 


Adurxoucs the objective type of 
test is being used increasingly in all 
school subjects, there is still criticism of 
it. This is especially true about senior 


high school English. 


Critics claim that in literature too 
much stress is placed on plot and fac- 
tual information about titles and au- 
thors; that in composition too much 
emphasis is given formal grammar and 
certain forms of “functional” English. 

Objective tests, however, seem to be 
here to stay. They have too high a rate 
of validity to be discarded. The critics, 
instead of rebelling against them, had 
better accept them, and if possible, bend 
their efforts toward improving them. 


If critics object to too much emphasis on 
certain phases of English, they have some- 
thing to work with — for one basis of the 
objective test is that it must have proper 
sampling: that is, it must place proper em- 
phasis on all the important factors of any 
given subject. 

In the field of literature, there are ad- 
mittedly serious problems. Perhaps the essay 
type of question will always be necessary for 
the all-vital points of interpretation. Since 
interpretation, however, can hardly be 
grasped by many students, and since college 
English departments often stress interpre 
tation, perhaps we will be permitted to 
“side step” this problem until more exten- 
sive research has been made upon it. 

But we do not have to accept objective 
questions that are based solely on plot and 
the factual life of authors. We can give 
attention to locale and especially to charac- 
ter-traits. 

We also can have questions on identifica- 
tion-of-line or quotation. This type of ques- 
tion comes close to some phases of interpre- 
tation, is used in college history and Eng- 
lish courses, and can be adapted to the 
senior high school level. 

It is in the field of composition, rather 
than in literature, that we need the most 
improvement; for it is in composition that 
we have to prepare our graduates for col- 
lege English entrance tests. Also, it is in this 
field, rather than in literature, that our 
graduates, as well as the students who are 
still with us, are judged by tk business 
world and the general public. 

English tests should not be confined to 
objective questions on formal grammar. 
Grammar always has been considered a fun- 
damental in all types of English. This view- 
point, however, is historical, rather than 
realistic. If we continue to insist that gram- 
mar is “fundamental, we must be able to 


prove that a given amount of time spent in 
the study of formal grammar will cause the 
student so engaged to be a better speaker 
and writer than the same amount of time 
spent in some other phase of English. So 
far, tests do not prove this; in fact, one test 
showed that the study of literature pro- 
duced better theme-writing than did the 
study of grammar. 


Functional English 


We must include other phases of com- 
position besides formal grammar in our ob- 
jective tests. The “functional” type, usually 
composed of sections on vocabulary, usage. 
grammatical correctness, spelling, and punc- 
tuation, is used in some college English en- 
trance tests (notably at the University of 
Oregon; copies may be had by addressing 
the English Bureau there) and may well be 
recommended for adaptation for the high 
school level. 

But we should not stop here. There 
would seem to be a much greater correla’ 
tion between the “functional” test and the 
ability of the student actually to write ac- 
ceptable themes than appears to be the case 
in connection with formal grammar — but 
why not give the theme-test itself? 

This has, in fact, been done with con- 
tinued success by several universities in Cali 
fornia. It only remains to devise some way 
to make this type more objective. It can be 
made more objective than it now is. It can 
be made easier to correct, thereby enabling 
more high school teachers who are pressed 
for time to give this type of test without 
added work. More investigation should be 
made of this type. 

This, however, would be only a begin- 
ning. We constantly hear it said: “By far 
the most of our English is spoken; therefore 





County Play Day 


Qanta Cruz County playday, now a 
well-established tradition after many success- 
ful years, recently achieved another triumph. 
The inter-school field day at Soquel brought 
together all the rural schools of the county. 
Mrs. Janie M. Stocking, county superin- 
tendent, and her associates are to be con- 
gratulated upon this colorful and happy day. 

E. E. Edson, principal, Soquel school, di- 
rected the morning patriotic program. An 
athletic program of running races and nov- 
elty events, tennis, baseball and basketball 
followed. The afternoon featured a concert 
by combined school bands, W. W. Morey, 
leader, and California Flag Pageant. L. M. 
Briggs, physical director, Santa Cruz high 
school, was in charge of sports and contests. 
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we should pay more attention to spoken 
English.” 

To this we would add: “We should do 
something about tests for spoken English.” 


What objective tests do we have in 
spoken English? Practically none, if we ex- 
cept those of voice and phonetics. 

Here is the problem, if we are really to 
test English. If colleges test the entering 
student by asking him to write a theme 
from a given number of subjects or titles, 
why should they not also, with even much 
more justification, give him a certain num- 
ber of minutes for preparat‘on, and require 
that he give, on the same choice of similar 
subjects, an extemporaneous five-minute 
talk? 


Or, since a good deal of one’s success 
depends these days on successful interview- 
ing, give him some kind of test on conver- 
sation? 

High schools, to really test English, must 
stress spoken English. 


Logical Thinking 


There is still another phase. Our newer 
English textbooks are devoting more and 
more attention to teaching students “how 
to think” logically. If this can be taught, 
it should be. In these days of high-pres- 
sure propaganda by press and radio, the 
student should certainly be shown the dif- 
ference between prejudice and reason. The 
future of American democracy demands it. 


The teacher who stresses this type of 
“English” should be given credit. To give 
credit when it is due, the objective English 
test should include sections devoted to 
logical thinking. The teacher should b¢ 
judged on other standards than merely 
those of how well his students can recite 
grammar rules. 


Objective English tests are here to stay. 


They are a good thing. But they must be 
broadened. 


*% 
% 
* 


Leland M. Pryor, director of commercial 
education, Pasadena Junior College, has been 
honored recently by election to the inter- 
national presidency of Civitan International. 
Prominent in California school circles, Mr. 
Pryor has been active in many phases of 
civic work. As president of a federal credit 
union, first vice-president, Investors Mutual 
Building Loan Association of Pasadena, 
member, State Council of Education, and in 
many other positions, Mr. Pryor has mani- 
fested noteworthy leadership. 


Federal Art Project Bulletin, 50 mimeo- 
graphed pages, may be obtained from Joseph 
A. Danysh, Regional Advisor, Federal Art 
Project, WPA, 49 Fourth Street, Room 
425A, San Francisco. Art teachers will be 
interested in this comprehensive report of 
art projects throughout California. 
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Morning, noon and night— 
modern soft foodsdeny gumsthe 
exercise they need for health. 











T is a splendid tribute to moder2a 

teachers all over the country that 
thousands of children already know 
the importance of strong, firm gums 
to sound, healthy teeth. For, through 
regular classroom drills in gum mas- 
sage, these helpful teachers are encour- 
aging young Americans to form this 
valuable dental habit. 

And the necessity for gum massage 
is easily understood—even by children 
in the primary grades. Today’s foods 
are often to blame—they’re too soft, too 
creamy. They deprive gums of the hard 
chewing, the vigorous exercise they 
need for health. That’s one reason why 
gums become lazy—lose their firmness 
—grow tender and weak. Then often 


“Gum massage 
interests the children — 
teaches them a valu- 
able health lesson” 


— Writes a Kentucky 
School Nurse 


At home, this wise little girl 
practices the healthful habit of 
gum massage with tooth brush. 


Straight from their schoolrooms, thousands of children—many 
still in the primary grades—are bringing home to their parents 
the importance of care of the gums as well as care of the teeth. 


ibs 


(eA ns: 


follows that warning signal—a tinge of 
“pink” on the tooth brush. 

“Pink tooth brush” is an urgent call 
for help from the gums. It’s a plea for 
extra care, better care. That’s why mod- 
ern educators stress the value of gum 
massage to help keep gums firmer, 
healthier. And the technique is easily 
explained to the class:—the index fin- 
ger is placed on the outside of the jaw 
to represent the tooth brush and ro- 
tated from the base of the gums toward 
the teeth—while the teacher explains 
how circulation is 
speeded up within )( 
the gum tissues—how 
gums respond to this 
brisk, stimulating 


“Our drills in gum massage teach children that gums need stimulation 
and exercise to stay firm and healthy’’—reports one teacher. ‘“The 
drills interest the youngsters and help them to better oral health.” 


Thanks to Many Health-Minded School 
Teachers, Thousands of Youngsters Are 
Getting A Real Start Toward A Lifetime 
of Dental Health 





massage with new, healthy firmness. 

As an aid to massage, Ipana Tooth 
Paste is particularly beneficial. For 
Ipana is especially designed not only to 
clean the teeth to sparkling brightness 
but, with massage, to help the health 
of the gums—to aid in making them 
firmer, stronger, more resistant. 

Try Ipana yourself. Every time you 
brush your teeth, massage a little extra 
Ipana into your gums. You'll find 
Ipana will bring a new lustre to your 
teeth. You'll note its healthful stimula- 
tion, its tonic effect upon 
your gums. You will see 
its good effects in the spar- 
kling radiance of your 
smile! 





Published in the Interest of Better Health by BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, New York * Established 1887 
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The above pictorial review depicts activities in the semi-professional curriculum, Los Angeles Junior College, and includes radio, 


engineering, geology, dental assistants 


training, science, music and machine mathematics. Plate courtesy of Budget Division, 


Los Angeles City Schools, Harry M. Howell, Director. 


San Francisco Museum of Art (the Mu- 
seum of the San Francisco Art Association 
in the War Memorial Building, Civic Cen- 
ter), under a special grant will present, be- 
ginning in October, a series of two-hour 
sessions (one each week) on art. The series 
ends in May. Fee $5.00. 


The first hour is lecture or demonstration; 
the second hour is application, discussion and 
experiment. There will be both afternoon 
and evening sessions. The course will provide 


for general and specialized groups. 


Before We Read 


Scort, FORESMAN and Company 
have published a delightful pre-primer with 
many colorful pictures, Before We Read. 

It is large size (12 x 8% inches), 48 
pages, paper covers. Authors are William S. 
Gray, chairman of the committee which pre- 
pared the Thirty-Sixth Yearbook, and 
Marion Monroe, author of Children Who 
Cannot Read and Reading Aptitude Tests. 
This book of developmental activities is of 
great help to the beginning first-grader and 
to his teacher. 


Sutter Junior High School, Sacramento, 
B. W. Painter, principal, annually publishes 
an attractive booklet dealing with vacation 


hobbies for children. 


The 1937 issue comprises 20 pages. The 
cover is decorated with an attractive block- 
print designed and cut by the 9th grade art 
students. The printing, entirely handset, and 
the presswork were done by pupils in the 
printing classes. 


The modern school increasingly helps the 
children to plan vacation activities. 
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PLACEMENT SERVICE 


California Teachers Association offers its 
members placement service at nominal cost. 
Members seeking placement service should 
address Earl G. Gridley, 2163 Center Street, 
Berkeley; phone THornwall 5600; or Fred 
L. Thurston, 200 Continental Building, 
Fourth and Spring Streets, Los Angeles; 
phone TRinity 1558. 


on—— 


ALTHOUGH aan herb eater, the 
elephant is the largest and strongest of 
living land animals and often attains a 
weight of 8,000 pounds.”—From Larger 
Wild Animals, interesting description 
accompanying one of the 10 full-page 
color plates in THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED 
DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS. 


“—_——" 
FOOTBALL season again! Annual 
gate receipts of this most profitable of 
American sports are conservatively esti- 
mated at forty million dollars. 

—_ 
IF you are an average human being, 
you eat about a ton of food a year. 


“_—_ 
EASIEST foreign languzge for Amer- 
icans to learn is French. UN PEu DE 
Tout, new second-year French reader 
by de Sauzé and Dureau, makes learn- 
ing easy, pleasant, even exciting. Write 
for full information. 


er” 
NEW YORK CITY housewives 
frequently time the breakfast eggs by 
changes of the red and green traffic lights. 

Ot 
PLAN now to celebrate Children’s 
Book Week (November 14—20) by adding 
to your school library several of the new 
Winston Special Library Offers—eight 
separate combinations of new, wanted 
library books. Each combination, includ- 
ing from nine to thirty-one titles, sent 
postpaid for just $10. Write today for 
illustrated circular. 

_—_ 

LATEST census report shows nearly 
4,000 centenarians in the United States. 
_—_ 

NEW Geography Workbooks for grades 
4-8, for use with the J. Russell Smith 
geographies (WORLD FOLKS, AMERICAN 
LANDS AND PEOPLES, FOREIGN LANDS 
AND PEOPLES, OuR INDUSTRIAL WORLD, 
Human Use GrocrapHy) or with any 

single-cycle series, are mow ready. 

“_ 

CAUTION for your pupils: DON’T 
break milk bottles on Mischief Night 
(eve of Hallowe’en). A milk bottle 
averages only twenty trips before it 
is broken—and the breakage adds 
$12.000,000 to America’s annual =i, bil. 


© 
The JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ * ~~ PHILADELPHIA PA 
CHICAGO ¥ ATLANTA T DALLAS | SAN FRANCISCO 
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PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


This prepared 
tively by the elementary and secondary 
teachers of Colusa County for the county 
course-of-study. The material is a composite 
of much research, study, and discussion. 
Much growth has resulted from this study 
for those who participated —Ruth Edmands, 
Supervisor of Instruction, Colusa County 


Schools, Colusa. 


Statement wads coopera- 


Bopucanion should provide rich 
varied experiences appropriate to indi- 
vidual needs and so chosen that the 
child will progressively improve in abil- 
ity to adjust himself to life in a chang- 
ing world, and which will enable him 
to attain an integrated personality in 
harmony with the society in which he 
finds himself. The school should know 
and meet the needs of the youth it 
serves. It must not only fit the youth to 
adapt himself to the society in which 
he lives, but must inspire him with a 
willingness to participate in activities 
designed to improve that society. 

The child should be treated as an 
individual, with real problems to solve 
and a real life to live on his level of 
maturity. Education is not only a prep- 
aration for adult life—it is life itself. 
All children must be happy, confident, 
and successful if they are to develop 
normally. 

Education should develop the child 
as a whole: mentally, physically, soci- 
ally and emotionally. 

Educational activity within the school 
should develop the child mentally by facing 
him with problems which will stimulate in- 
dependent, reasoned thinking. The child 
must not only learn to think for himself, 
he must learn to think cooperatively with 
others. We teachers should teach and have 
the child and learn by scientific 
method; find and recognize the 


problem, gather the facts around the prob- 
lem, draw the conclusions from the facts 


learn, 
namely, 


and put them to work. 


A child should develop an interest for 
physical activity in games and work and an 
appreciation for individual and social health. 
Teachers must be alert to maintain condi- 
tions necessary for the best health of the 
student. 

Social development is extremely important, 
as it is the unsocial individuals who lose 
touch with our world wherein a person must 
be able to get along with people to be happy 
and successful. There are social development 
possibilities in all teaching situations. It is 


more important for a child to be with his 
social group than with his mental level 
group. 


Our whole program must strive to avoid 
causes for emotional tension and disturb- 
ances. A child who is able to succeed and 
have a sense of real accomplishment is going 
to have the best chance for proper emotional 
development. 

Education must provide every child 
with the fundamental tools and skills 
of learning and such knowledge and 
culture as will enable him to lead a 
happy, successful life. This course of 
study is a guide for selecting the heri- 
tage of facts and skills that we shall 
teach. We must use as our general guide 
the principle that facts and skills are 
not ends in themselves but only means 
to an end, the success and happiness of 
the child. The educational process neces- 
sarily must make use of many facts 
which will be forgotten. We use these 
facts to achieve our objectives in educa- 
tion; appreciations, proper attitudes, 
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correct habits, and useful skills. 

Education should preserve the best of 
and improve our democratic way of life 
by making use of as nearly perfect 
democratic methods in the school as is 
possible; it must foster the best type of 
citizenship. In a democracy free men 
and women freely and fearlessly dis- 
cuss their problems and abide by the 
decision reached by the majority. Chil- 
dren and adults alike must have respect 
for law and duly constituted authority 
which is the cumulative decision of the 
majority. If these decisions are to be 
wise and supported by all, they must 
be arrived at by scientific and demo- 
cratic methods. The school must practice 
and teach Democracy. 


* * * 


An institute for in-service police officers 
was held in San Jose this summer, under 
joint sponsorship of the police training school 
of San Jose State College and the Bureau of 
Trade and Industrial Education, California 
State Department of Education. Three two- 
week sessions of the institute attracted several 
hundred police officers from all sections of 
the state. . 


AFTERWARDS 


AND AFTER CURRICULUM REORGANIZATION .. . 


John W. Eckhardt, M.S. in Ed., Teacher of Social Studies, Needles High School, 
San Bernardino County 


ie teaching profession everywhere 
is today faced with the popularized edu- 
cational movement commonly known as 
Curriculum Reorganization. The com- 
plexity of this problem, to be sure, is 
enormous but not as alarming as it 
sometimes appears. 

One implication which becomes more 
apparent every day, and is most cer- 
tainly detrimental to the cause, is the 
fact that many teachers are either con- 
fused or frightened at the Curriculum 
Movement. 

I should like to offer this suggestion 
to teachers who find themselves in this 
state of mind. You can rest assured that 
any curriculum plan finds its success or 
failure pending on the classroom teacher. 

It is the teacher—in the final analysis 
—who builds the curriculum, for he is 
the one who actually must provide the 
desired experiences for the child. The 
curriculum is in reality all of the offer- 


ings of the school. Whatever the admin- 
istrative set-up of the curriculum plan 
may be, the teaching staff is always the 
body that puts the plan into action. 

Therefore, with such a responsibility 
teachers need not worry that some mon- 
strous ogre called a New Curriculum 
is to be thrust upon them. Instead, real- 
ize that a new curriculum plan must be 
understood by all concerned before it 
can work harmoniously. There must be 
provision made for each teacher to find 
his place and understand his part. 

Teachers will find the key to success 
in operating any new curriculum plan 
by knowing (1) their subject-field, (2) 
the children being taught, and (3) the 
art of teaching, so thoroughly that they 
will perceive and teach the interrelation- 
ships between their subjects and others 
within the school. Such an integration 
of activities could make any curriculum 
plan a success. 
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Progress unites STUDYING and DOING 


in THE PROGRESS 
BOYER-CHEYNEY-WHITE ARITHMETICS 


A modern 
BASAL SERIES 
for GRADES 3 - 8 
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| SOCIAL BACKGROUND ction of ing 
| MCGUIRE HISTORIES 


Vivid, dramatic, rich in imagery, here is the daily life 
of mankind through successive civilizations, from the 
dawn of time to the present. 
**Without a doubt the most volume his 


beautiful a over TEXTBOOK and 
made for the grades. 
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LONG AGO PROBLEMS, DRILL AND 
y Sweeping the country... Book I PRACTICE, TESTS, REVIEW, 
. (Prehistoric times to DAILY SELF-SCORING 
n BEARD AND BEARD Middle Ages) en $ 
L- DEVICES, AND PROGRESS 
ve Tr T 
; THE MAKING] 4 — — LAND CHARTS 
ye oo 
id OF AMERIC AN (Period of exploration and | —with ample space to do 
discovery to end of the actual work in the 
$s CIVILIZATION American Revolution) ee aes 
book itself! 
in 
») Newly published and already a A FULL-GROWN NATION - 
“ success in every part of the | — uh aie . 
s country. Superb in its sweep Book III 
, of the WHOLE of our Amer- (America, from 1785 For further information, 
. ican heritage. to 1937) we invite you to write. 
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SIXTY-TWO CENTS A DAY 


A GLIMPSE OF WHAT SIXTY-TWO CENTS A DAY WILL BUY 
FOR THE CHILDREN OF LOS ANGELES 


A HOUSE without a foundation would be no more stable than a 


democracy without free public education. Government is as intelligent 


and as enlightened as are those individuals in whom is reposed the re- 


sponsibility and authority to administer it. In this country the sovereign 


power is vested in the people; therefore, in the understanding and 


judgment of the people of the United States is the measure of the kind 


of government under which they live. 


The School Tax Dollar is more than an investment in education. It 


is an investment in democracy itself. No other dollar spent for any- 


thing under the sun, pays greater returns than this to the taxpayer. 


—Plate courtesy of Budget Division, Los Angeles City Schools, Harry 


M. Howell, Director. 
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Mrs. Ida M. Corwin 


Among educators of note who recently 
retired after years of faithful teaching, was 
Mrs. Ida M. Corwin, principal for the past 
21 years of the Washington School, Red- 
wood City. She is a Stanford student, and 
after leaving college taught in New York 
and Cleveland, before returning to Califor- 
nia. Her last 26 years of teaching was all in 
San Mateo County. 


Her understanding of children enabled 
her to render wonderfully efficient service in 
her various school positions. She herself was 
the mother of four children. In the Wash- 
ington School a large foreign group pre- 
sented special problems. These were solved 
by Mrs. Corwin through her real appreciation 
of the varied needs of life. 

This fine woman who has given so much 
to others will continue to reside in Redwood 
City. The board of trustees of the Redwood 


City school district appointed Mr. Byron 
Curry, a teacher in Redwood City schools, as 
principal of Washington School. 


* * &* 


Con Davis, principal, Daniel Webster 


School, San Francisco, is president of the 
teachers association of that city; secretary is 
Mary McGlinchey of Irving M. Scott School. 
The governing council holds regular monthly 
meetings. 
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SCHOOL LUNCHES 


HOT LUNCHES FOR A MILLION SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Ellen S. Woodward, Assistant Administrator, Works Progress Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 


Orn: million undernourished chil- 
dren have benefited by the Works 
Progress Administration’s school lunch 
program. In the past year-and-a-half 
80,000,000 hot well-balanced meals have 
been served at the rate of 500,000 
daily in 10,000 schools throughout the 
country. 

This work of rehabilitating under- 
privileged children is supervised in all 
instances by competent WPA workers, 
who while earning money with which 
to clothe and feed their own families, 
are given an opportunity for wider 
training to equip them to take their 
places in private employment when the 
opportunity arises. 

The School Lunch Program is spon- 
sored by tax-supported public bodies. 
Boards of Education usually are the 
official sponsors. The active interest of 
Parent-Teacher Associations all over the 
country has been an important factor 
in the universal success with which these 
projects have met. 

The school lunch projects were origi- 
nally intended to serve only children 
from relief families, but experience 
taught that growing children need a hot 
mid-day meal irrespective of their finan- 
cial condition. It was found also that 
many children from homes where there 
was an adequate supply of certain kinds 
of food, were not receiving the proper 
kind of diet. It has become the policy 
in many communities, therefore, to serve 
a hot lunch to all “undernourished” 
school children. 

Only those who have had occasion to 
witness the type of lunch that many of 
the children were bringing to school be- 
fore the inauguration of the lunch pro- 
gram, can fully understand or appreci- 
ate the value of these projects. 

Insufhcient or improper food takes 
not only a physical toll, but a mental 
toll as well. Children are 
beings. In some instances, children 
from underprivileged families have been 
known to slip away alone to eat their 
lunches in some secluded spot—ashamed 
to have the other school children witness 
their meager fare. 


sensitive 


In some of the poorer communities 





of Georgia, for example, many of the 
children brought only cold bread or 
baked potatoes. Sometimes a 
child’s lunch consisted of a biscuit and 
a piece of fried fish. If any meat at all 
was included, it was usually fat white 
meat. Prior to the inauguration of the 
school lunch projects, a cold sweet po- 
tato or a poorly cooked biscuit spread 
with fat constituted the usual lunch of 
many children in the rural communi- 
ties of South Carolina. 

In many Vermont towns, responsible 
groups of people, including the Parent- 
Teacher Associations and service and 


sweet 


civic clubs, have cooperated to provide 
a valuable hot lunch project and have 
been rewarded by watching the steady 
mental and physical development of the 
children fed. 

Weight records on Vermont projects, 
taken at the beginning of the school 
lunch project and again at the close, 
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show an average gain of from 2 to 4 
pounds per child. Teachers also report 
an increase in energy, greater accom- 
plishment in school work, and a marked 
improvement in the general appearance 
of the pupils. 

Educators, health officers and state 
officials in Minnesota agree that in- 
creased weight, greater concentration in 
the classroom and fewer absences from 
school are some of the immediate gains 
resulting to children who are being 
fed on the school lunch projects. They 
state that the hot lunch is of particular 
value to the children of unemployed 
parents whose food budget has been re- 
duced to a minimum, or below the 
amount required for proper growth and 
health protection. For many of the chil- 
dren in Minnesota and elsewhere, the 
school lunch is not only the best, but 
sometimes the only adequate meal of 
the day. 

Through the daily service of warm, 
nourishing food, prepared by qualified, 
needy women workers, the WPA is 
making it possible for many under- 
privileged children of the present to 


grow into useful, healthy citizens. 


Modern ‘Books . 


FOR THE COMMERCIAL CURRICULUM 


* 

Korona-Rowe * 
BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 

TYPEWRITING ¥ 


Odell, Glark, and others * 


HOW MODERN BUSINESS SERVES US 


-“ 
BUSINESS—ITS ORGANIZATION 

AND OPERATION * 

Write for further information to * 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. *¥ 








ALCOHOL and NARCOTICS 


Ted Ginsberg, Teacher of English and Social Studies, Polytechnic High School, Riverside 


This bibliography consists of a provisional list of selected materials, 
mainly from 1930 to the present. The asterick (*) is used to indicate a 
title especially recommended. For further references look under such 
topical headings as: Alcohol, Cigarettes, Drinking, Drugs, Drug Habit, 


Liquor Traffic, Narcotics, Opium, 


BOOKS 
Primarily for Students 


Baker, Margaret; *Here’s Health to You! A 
physiology for boys and girls with special reference 
to alcohol. 1934. 

Bogen, Emil; *What About Alcohol? An illus- 
trated outline of scientific facts about alcohol and 
alcohol drinking. 1934. 

Cocteau, Jean; Opium; the diary of an addict. 
1932. 

Carradini, Robert E.; Narcotics and Youth Today. 
1934. 

Corti, Egon C.; A History of Smoking. 1932. 

De Quincy, Thomas; Confessions of an English 
Opium-Eater. 

Donelly, G. L.; *Alcohol and the Habit-Forming 
Drugs. Alfred Williams & Co., 1936. 

Emerson, Haven; *Alcohol; its effects on man. 
Student edition. Appleton-Century, 1936. 

Fisher, Irving, and Fisk, E. L.; How to Live. 
Funk & Wagnalls, N. Y. 

Harkness, K. M., and Fort, L.; Youth Studies Al- 
cohol. Sanborn, 1936. 

Harrison, Leonard V.; After Repeal; a study of 
liquor control administration. 1936. 

King, Marian; The Recovery of Myself; a pa- 
tient’s experience in a hospital for mental illness. 
2931. 

McIntosh, John A.; *The Cigarette Case; a dis- 
cussion against the tobacco problem from the Mod- 
ern point of view. 1936. 

Poteat, W. L.; Stop-Light. 1935. 

Seabrook, William; *Asylum. Harcourt, 1935. 

Taylor, Eva; Keeping Our Balance; a book about 
temperance. 1935. 

Tuohy, F.; Inside Dope. Kyle, 1934. 


ARTICLES 
Primarily for Students 


Alcohol and motors. C. Billings, Atlantic Monthly, 
155:451-8, April, 1935. 

Alcoholic mental disease since prohibition. Scien- 
tific American, 147:171, Sept., 1932. 

Alcohol was a cosmetic. Scientific American, 
147:294, Nov., 1932. 

*Booze beats our athletes. Charles Paddock, Col- 
lier’s, 85:7-8, June 14, 1930. 

But I only had one drink. Popular Mechanics, 
49:346-9, March, 1933. 

Celestial poppy smoke. E. Snow, Asia, 31:164-9, 
March, 1931; also in Literary Digest, 108:21, March 
‘J, 3931. 

Composition of cigarette smoke. Scientific Ameri- 
can, 142:77, Jan., 1930. 

Deadly parallel; liquor consumption and automo- 
bile accidents. Time, 28:62, Oct. 12, 1936. 


Effects of tobacco smoking. W. M. Johnson, 
American Mercury, 25:451-4, Aug., 1932. 

Effect on development and heredity. Hygeia, 14: 
285, March, 1936. 


*Great boom in student drinking. Literary Digest, 
123:3-6, March 6, 1937; also 123:1-2, May 27, 
1937. 

If you smoke; critical survey of data on effects 
on human system. A. G. Ingalls, Scientific Ameri- 
can, 154:310-13, June, 1936. 


Smoking, Temperance, Tobacco. 


On girls learning to drink. Literary Digest, 115:20, 
Jan. 7, 1933. 

Reasons for and against smoking. New Statesman 
and Nation, 6:232, Aug. 26, 1933. 

School coaches express opinions on smoking by 
the athletes. Hygeia, 12:375, April, 1934. 

Smoking and endurance. Literary Digest, 112:26, 
Feb. 13, 1932. 

*Tips to the teens. H. Ripperger, Pictorial Review, 
36:63-4, Sept., 1935. 

Tobacco and health. J. A. Tobey, Scribner's Mag- 
azine, 88:420-5, Oct., 1930. 

Training for athletics and health; byways on the 
road to health. A. E. Parker, Hygeia, 11:537-9, 
June, 1933. 

Why alcohol reddens noses. Literary Digest, 113- 
26, May 14, 1932. 

Why men drink. R. R. Peabody, American Maga- 
zine, 112:22-3, Sept., 1933. 

Why people smoke. F. Kabus, Forum, 93:49-50, 
Jan., 1935. 

Why some people crave drink. Literary Digest, 
111:27, Nov. 7, 1931. 


BOOKS 


Primarily for Teachers 


Abrams, Meyer Howard; The Milk of Paradise; 
the effect of opium visions on the Works of De 
Quincy, Crabbe, Frances Thompson, and Coleridge. 
Harvard University Press. 1934. 

Earp, J. R.; *Student Who Smokes. Antioch 
Press, Yellow Springs, Ohio, 1931. 2nd ed. 

Eisenlohr, Louise; International Narcotic Control. 
1934, 

Marks, Jeannette A.; Genius and Disaster ; studies 
in drugs and genius. Adelphi Co., 1925. 

Mendenhall, Walter; Tobacco. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1930. 

Pratt, William W.; Ten Nights in a Bar-Room. 

Williams, Henry S.; Drugs Against Men. 1935. 


ARTICLES 
Primarily for Teachers 


Alcohol and crime. A. D. Ingalls, Missouri Re- 
view, 58:324, July, 1935. 

*Alcohol and the adolescent. W. Fisher, Parent’s 
Magazine, 11:22-34, March, 1936. 

Alcohol — how changing liquor laws revive a 
teaching problem. School Life, 18:163, May, 1933. 

Ancient wisdom on liquor control; 16th century 
statute. Christian Century, 51:77, Jan. 17, 1934. 


*Antagonistic effects of coffee and alcohol (bib- 
liog.). A. L. Winsor and E. Strongin, Journal of 
Abnormal Psychology, 20:301-13, Oct., 1935. 

Arsenic in tobacco smoke. C. R. Gross and O. A. 
Nelson, American Journal of Public Health, 24:36- 
42, Jan., 1934. 

Call to action; Nat'l Council of Parents and 
Teachers on the use of tobacco, drugs and nar- 
cotics. S. M. N. Marrs, National Educational 
Ass’n Journal, 19:117, April, 1930. 

Development and causes of opium addiction as 
a social problem. C. E. Terry, Journal of Educa- 
tional Sociology, 4:335-46, Feb., 1931. 


*Drinking parents; using liquor in the home vs. 
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keeping secrets from children. Literary Digest, 123: 
27-9, Mary 29, 1937. 

Drug addiction in children. L. Berg, Public Health 
Nursing, 667-70, Dec., 1932. 

Drugging a nation. M. M. Stewart, Christian 
Century, 51:662-4, May 16, 1934. 

Education with regard to narcotics. R. Schlemmer, 
Journal of Educational Sociology, 4:380-5, Feb., 
1931. 

Effects of cigarette smoking upon the blood sugar. 
H. W. Haggard and L. A. Greenberg, Literary 
Digest, 117:25, June 2, 1934. 

Evolution of a moderate drinker. J. E. Ross, 
Commonweal, 11:72-4, Nov. 20, 1929. 

*Letter to my son on the matter of drinking. 
C. H. Durfee, Parents’ Magazine, 12:29, June, 1937. 

Lit ladies. M. C. Banning, Harper's, 160:161-9, 
Jan., 1930. 

Lost cause; the anti-cigarette league: a portrait 
of Lucy Page Gaston. F. Warfield, Outlook, 154: 
244-7, Feb. 12, 1930. 

Narcotics and education. E. G. Payne aad J. L. 
Archer, Journal of Educational Sociology, 4:370-9, 
Feb., 1931. 

*New ways of teaching temperance to young 
people. R. E. Dickerson, International Journal of 
Religious Education, 13:11-12, Jan., 1937. 

Nicotine fallacy. P. C. Green, Mind and Body, 
42:295-9, Feb., 1936. 

*Opinions of a high school class concerning 
smoking and drinking. L. Gernant, High School 
Teacher, 10:270, Nov., 1934. 

*Outlines of lessons in alcohol education. Sierra 
Educational News, 31:32-4, Sept., 1935. 

*Parent-teacher program; alcohol and narcotics. 
Child Welfare, 28:198-9, Dec., 1933. 


Prevalence of smoking and drinking among high 
school pupils. C. M. Whillow, Texas Outlook, 17: 
32, Jan., 1933; also in School and Society, 36:177-8, 
Aug. 6, 1932. 


*Shall I drink? C. F. Stoddard, Religious Edu- 
cation, 26:447-55, May, 1931. 


Smoking and athletics. S. H. Thomson, Texas 
Outlook, 14:52-3, Oct., 1930. 


Smoking mothers. Scientific American, 152:217, 
April, 1935. 

*Teacher faces the alcohol question (bibliog.). 
A. F. Corey, Sierra Educational News, 31:58-9, 
Nov., 1935. 

*Teaching alcohol education from a traffic and 
economic problem standpoint. D. F. Osburn and 
G. M. Taylor, Sierra Educational News, 31:37-8, 
Dec., 1935. 

Ten counts against cigarettes. J. E. Morgan, Jour- 
nal of Education, 111:702, June 16, 1930. 

This question of drink. J. B. Egan, Journal of 
Education, 115:90-1, 115-16, Jan. 25-Feb. 1, 1932. 

Truth about hangovers. J. W. Ephraim, American 
Mercury, 35:487-92, Aug., 1935. 

What shall we teach of the effects of alcohol? 
J. B. Buckler, Nation’s Schools, 16:20, Aug., 1935. 

What the doctor knows about alcohol. R. C. 
Cabot, Child Welfare, 26:26, Sept., 1931. 

Youth sets the stage for alcohol education. T. A. 
Tripp, International Journal of Religious Education, 
13:10, Jan., 1937. 


COURSES-OF-STUDY, 
PAMPHLETS, BULLETINS 


Primarily for Teachers 


California Department of Education, Sacramento. 
*Suggestions for instruction concerning alcohol, to- 
bacco, and narcotics, Bul. 1935, no. 13. 

Idaho Board of Education, Boise. Primer in nar- 
cotic education. 1930. 

Iowa Board of Education, Des Moines. Narcotics 
course-of-study material for use in all schools. 
League of Nations, Geneva, Switzerland. Publica- 
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tions of, on traffic in opium and other dangerous 
drugs. 

Los Angeles Course of Study. Stimulants and 
Narcotics. 


Massachusetts Department of Education, Boston. 
Manner for teaching the effects of alcohol, stimu- 
lants, and narcotics upon the human body. 1933. 


Michigan Department of Education, Lansing. 
Effects of alcohol and narcotics; a list of reliable 
references for school use. 1934. 


Minnesota Department of Education, St. Paul. 
Secondary school curriculum and syllabi of sub- 
jects; the effects of alcohol on the human body, 
character, and society; for junior high and senior 
high school periods. Bul. No. C-9, 1934. 


National Educational Association, Dept. of Super- 
intendence. Menace of narcotics that threatens the 
youth of the world. 1931 pp. 139-144. 


Nebraska Department of Public Instruction. Course 
of Study for Normal Training High Schools. Al- 
cohol. 


New Hampshire Board of Education, Concord. 
Program of studies recommended for the public 
schools of New Hampshire, Grades 1-12; alcohol, 
bacco, alcohol, and other narcotics; a manual. 1932. 


Oregon Department of Education, Salem. To- 
bacco, alcohol, and other narcotics; a manual. 


Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
Instruction in the effects of alcohol and tobacco 
(bibliog.) by J. F. Rogers. 


W. C. T. U., Evanston, Illinois. *Syllabus in 
alcohol education (with lessons) by B. R. Palmer, 
4th edition. 


HELPFUL ORGANIZATIONS 


American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
West Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


American Medical Association, Chicago, Illinois. 


California State Dept. of Health, Sacramento, 
California. 


Food and Drug Administration, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Life Extension Institute, New York City. 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Public Health Service, U. S. Dept. of the Treas- 
ury, Washington, D. C. 
National W. C. T. U., Evanston, Illinois. 


Scientific Temperance Federation, Boston, Mass. 


Herbert Kohner, principal, Del Monte 
School, Monterey, has developed an interest- 
ing science program for elementary schools. 
J. Russell Croad is superintendent of Mon- 
terey city schools. 


* * * 


Fourth annual San Joaquin County Hobby 
Show was held recently in conjunction with 
that county's annual fair. Mrs. Florabelle M. 
Brennan, teacher, Lathrop School, San Joa- 
quin County, again served as hobby show 


chairman. 
ca * * 


Robert L. Bird, San Luis Obispo County 
superintendent of schools, and member, 
C. T. A. Board of Directors, and his family 
made an interesting transcontinental tour 
this past summer, with a vacation period in 
Yellowstone National Park. 


New World Broadeasts 


Weexty Broadcasts NBC Western 
States Blue Network, KGO, Mondays 9:30- 
10 a. m., California Teachers Association in 
co-operation with National Broadcasting 
Company. Programs directed by Arthur S. 
Garbett, Director of Education, Western 
Division, National Broadcasting Company. 


New World broadcasts are heard over KGO San 
Francisco; KECA Los Angeles; KFSD San Diego; 
KEX Portland; KGIR Butte; KGHL Billings; KGA 
Spokane; KGW Stockton; KMJ Fresno; KERN 
Bakersfield; and KFBK Sacramento. 


October 4—Lawrence E. Chenoweth, su- 
perintendent, Bakersfield City Schools. 
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October 11—Dr. Robert Gordon Sproul, 
president, University of California. 


October 18—Alfred G. Fisk, professor of 
English, State College, San Francisco. 


October 25—George E. Kendall, Marin 
County superintendent of schools, San Ra- 
fael. 


November 1—Helen Holt, N. E. A. state 


director for California, Alameda. 


8 — Professor William E. 
Knuth, head, department of music, State 
College, San Francisco. 


November 


November 15—Niels Nielson, executive 
secretary, California State Traffic Safety 
Commission, Sacramento. 
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CREATIVE WORK 


A CRY FOR CREATIVITY 


Margaret Merle Johnson, Teacher, Sixth Grade, Frank McCoppin School, San Francisco 


L. was the last day of the Spring 
Term, with its usual hub-bub of delayed 
spring cleaning. I raised my eyes from 
the stack of National Geographics and 
Weekly Readers I was sorting, to find 
the “problem child” of my previous 6B 
Grade grinning at me with twice the 
assurance of welcome the “prize pupil” 
of his class could have mustered for the 
occasion. 

Having resigned myself to the fate 
of listening to the boy recounting the 
details of his latest success in outwitting 
all duly constituted authorities, I was 
quite startled with his opening query, 
“You know Pinocchio?” 

Yes, I knew Pinocchio; but I also 
knew that Robert was quite the antithe- 
sis of a book enthusiast, unless he had 
“seen the light” since my last contact 
with him. 

“Well,” continued the boy, “a rat 
chewed up his head!” 


I replied to Robert's blunt announce- 
ment of Pinocchio’s demise with expres- 
sions of sympathy and sincere regret 
that the puppet (which he had made 
when he was a member of my puppet 
club) would be no more. 


Undaunted by 
adulthood, Robert smiled more engag- 
ingly than he had ever succeeded in do- 
ing when he was playing his part as 
my problem child. The boy set my mind 
at rest as to my side of the fence in the 
current argument regarding creative 
education when he said, “Oh, it doesn’t 
matter if a rat did eat up my puppet’s 
head if only you'll tell me how to make 
a new one! I've kind of forgotten how 
much of Pinocchio’s head was flour and 


the pessimism of 


how much was salt.” 


Although the reports that reach us as 
to Robert’s progress in junior high 
school are not too encouraging, surely 
the boy has something to stand him in 
good stead if he can still take an inter- 
est in an accomplishment of two years 
previous. 


Another instance of a child’s pride in 
the objects of his own creation came to 
my attention at the close of last term. 
Jack was a bright, determined, thought- 





ful boy going into junior high school. 
Shortly before the close of the term his 
mother called on me. She remarked dur- 
ing the course of our conversation, “Yes- 
terday, when I came home, Jack hustled 
me into the house saying, “I've got a 
surprise for you! Look!” 

All around the walls of his room were 
the animal posters he had made during 
the term. One of those posters was on 
display before his mother only because 
of Jack’s determination to have it there 
with the others he had made in connec- 


tion with his unit of work. “How does 
animal life help man to live?” As the 


term neared its close the vice-principal 
requested that a few of the best posters 
we had made advertising animal stories 
be left in the school for display in the 
school library upon the reopening of 
school in the fall. 

Jack didn’t like the idea at all. He 
gleaned no comfort from the honor of 
having his poster singled out for special 
exhibit, nor from the fact that he could 
call for his poster in late September. 
When he failed to cajole his mother into 
writing a note asking that his poster be 
returned to him immediately, he came 
to me with the following solution to the 
vital problem, “Because it’s the last 
week of the term, I haven’t much to do 
at home. May I match the colors in my 
book poster and make it over before 
Friday?” 

Jack made what appeared to me to 
be a carbon copy of the original design, 
but, he went one step further by asking, 
“IT can keep the one I made first, can’t 
I, and leave the one I just made over 
in school?” 

Jack’s creative interests were not all 
along the line of handwork, however. 
On my desk the last day of the term 
was a home-made card with the follow- 
ing verses neatly written: 


You have taught us all this term, 
And you deserve a rest; 

I hope I haven't bothered you— 
I tried to do my best. 


You deserve this little gift, 
I hope you like it, too, 
For I would like to give it 
Just from me to you. 
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i. the field of creative writing, I was 
pleased to receive a letter from the 
mother of a girl who had done such 
satisfactory work in verse writing that 
she was given the reward of a hand- 
made booklet of pictures with room be- 
side each for the filling in of a poem 
or story. 


The mother’s letter said in part, “I 
am sending you copies of the poems 
thinking you might enjoy knowing that 
she did finish the booklet, and that it is 
now one of my most prized keepsakes. 
.. . L could have looked at the pictures 
the rest of my life and not been able to 
write one word worth reading in con- 
nection with them. . . . My only regret 
is that she gets no opportunity to get 
in any writing other than what I en- 
courage her to do at home, which is very 
little, as I still want to keep her playing 
and being a child as long as I can.” 

One of the girl’s poems follows: 


THE VILLAGE 


Every house in the little village 
Wears a cap of pure white snow, 

And the pine trees in the distance 
Look like stately queens in a row. 


The people of this little village 
Are home-loving, happy and free; 
God gave them the beautiful North- 
land 


In all of its majesty. 


O beautiful, beautiful Northland! 
Thy gifts in abundance display; 

May you be just as lovely forever, 
Sublime as you are today. 


—Evon Holland. 


How much the fruition of creativity 
depends upon the attitude of parents, 
teachers and others with whom the 
child comes into association! If we are 
unable to contribute constructive en- 
couragement to the creative spirit when 
we find it developing, the least we can 
do is show tolerance and an interest in 
that which can do no harm and may 
bring inestimable good to the creator 
and the appreciative observer. 


As I am one of those beings who saves 
all for fear I will be guilty of destroying 
the one thing for which I may be in 
dire need on some dim, distant day, | 
have a vast amount of notes, charts, 
maps, etc., made as far back as grammar 
school days. But these things I have 
made are as strangers to me, except for 
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the fact that each sheet bears in either 
corner my name and a date some twenty- 


odd years old. 


On the other hand, however, although 
the object itself has disappeared from 
view in the course of the years, I can 
readily recall almost every page of a 
scrap book I made of great musicians, 
when I still possessed the delusion that 
I, too, might be great in the field of 
music some day. What matter it that 
little ever came of my early musical 
interest, if I had enough pleasure in 
keeping that self-imposed scrap book to 
make the memory of it more distinct 
than many other things of such im- 
portance that my relatives can’t believe 
I have forgotten them! 


To my mind, my “project,” i. e., 
scrap book, fell short of its latent pos- 
sibilities in that while my family’s inter- 
est in it was reasonably satisfying, it 
no more entered my mind to take it to 
school with me to show it to my class- 
mates and teachers for commendation 
or criticism, than it would have entered 
my head to take my pet lamb to school 
—although both lambs and scrap books 
go freely to school today and are wel- 
comed by the wise teacher as nuclei 
from which to build life-long and world- 
wide interests in children. 


* * * 


Transiency and Federal Aid to Education 
is a noteworthy paper by George E. Outland 
and Charles K. Martin, Jr., both of Yale 
University, recently published in School and 
Society (July 24, 1937, vol. 46, pages 126- 
128). Using many California and other 
Western data the authors show that the 
states of California and Washington are 
tapidly becoming populated with the prod- 
ucts of educational systems other than their 
own. 


Stories of American Industry is an excel- 
lent and interesting bulletin of 100 pages, 
published by United States Department of 
Commerce. 


Brief accounts of 23 representative Ameri- 
can industries are admirably given. The 
bulletin is useful supplementary material 
throughout the upper grades and secondary 
schools. 

. € < 


A Study of the Types of Literature, by 
Mabel Irene Rich, editor of Classified Types 
of Literature, appears in revised edition pub- 
lished by D. Appleton-Century Company. 
This large, illustrated volume of over 600 
Pages is for high school use. 





The Macmillan Company has brought out 
two noteworthy volumes,—(1) Extra-Cur- 
ricular Activities, revised edition, by Harry 
C. McKown, a volume of 750 pages, brings 
up-to-date the original, highly-popular edition 
which appeared ten years ago. The present 
excellent volume is a complete re-writing. 

(2) Edna McGuire of Indiana is author 
of “A Full-Grown Nation,” third book in 
a set of histories for the elementary school. 
Predominant aim of this praiseworthy Mac- 
millan series is to present a well-rounded 
picture of the United States. In the present 
book the page is somewhat larger than that 
of the ordinary reader; the type is 12 point, 
well leaded. There are 464 pages and 247 
illustrations. 


disappoint! 
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Reading in High School 


"Tacuinc High School Students To 
Read, a study of retardation in reading, by 
Center and Persons, a publication of Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English (211 
West 68th Street, Chicago), is an illustrated 
monograph of 180 pages describing a re- 
search project in Theodore Roosevelt High 
School, New York City. Holland D. Roberts 
of Stanford University is president of the 
National Council this year. 





e * ™ 
New World of Chemistry, by Bernard 
Jaffe, is a new high school text of nearly 
600 pages, profusely illustrated, and pub- 
lished by Silver Burdett Company. 


In a flash APSCO Pencil Sharp- 
eners are off to work . . . swiftly 
... perfectly . . . doing a clean-cut 
job of pencil sharpening! 


APSCO Pencil Sharpeners stop 
automatically when the pencil 
point is made. No lost motion... 
wm No lost time... no pencil waste! 


MODERN EFFICIENCY 


There is MODERN EFFICIENCY 
in the Twin APSCO CUTTERS ... 
rugged steel with knifelike edges and the self-centering pen- 
cil guide. No other can equal them, and only APSCO PENCIL 
SHARPENERS can boast these 
famous APSCO CUTTERS. APS- 
COS are built for long, hard, de- 
pendable service. APSCOS never 
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GENERAL MUSIC 


Earle Robert Nicholls, Music Instructor, Elk Grove Union High School, 
Sacramento County 


Giexzrat Music is the descriptive 
title given to a course in music under- 
standing which has been presented for 
a number of years and is still in the 
experimental stage. 


The underlying purpose of the course 
is to reach that group of students not 
attached to the routine music activities 
of the school, and also to correlate music 
with other elements of the curriculum. 


Music in the high school is too often 
limited to those who participate in the 
music activities of chorus, band and or- 
chestra. The progress made in these 
fields has been almost beyond belief. 
The masterpieces of music are now con- 
sidered the province of high school 
endeavors, and the standards of per- 
formance are continually being raised. 
One has but to listen to be astonished 
and gratified. 


Undoubtedly a large measure of the 
result is due to the constant pressure 
of public performance, more intensive 
training combined with a more effective 
teaching technique. The competitive 
and artistic urge so invoked is produc- 
ing results of unmeasured cultural value 
in the lives of many students. 


There exists, however, a large section 
of our student population where musi- 
cal experience and knowledge are so 
limited as to be almost nonexistent. This 
condition persists in spite of the torrents 
of tone that sound without surcease 
from relentless radios. The universal 
language makes its impact on the ear- 
drum, but its vocabulary, forms and 
ideas do not gain admission. It remains 
a foreign language. 


The course in General Music is an 
attempt to overcome such comments as, 
—"‘I don’t see any sense in music”; “I 
listen to only certain kinds of music”; 
“I don’t like music because I have no 
ear for it and don’t know what it’s all 
about”; “I never have seen an opera 
because I don’t like opera”; “I can’t 
make head nor tail of a symphony. 
That's why I never listen”; “This mod- 
ern music is crazy’; etc. 


In its main development the course 
is chronological. Since there must be a 


starting place, Greek music was selected 


for this honor because of two important 
musical roots which drew nourishment 
in this fertile soil, i. e., modes and opera. 

The usual historical elements such as 
notation, polyphony, troubadors, folk- 
song, madrigal, dance forms, sonata 
form, symphony, oratorio, opera, classic, 
romantic, modern forms and tendencies, 
and many others form the background. 

Constant illustration and re-creation 
by means of ensembles, vocal and in- 
strumental, radio, piano, and, of course, 
phonograph with its unlimited resources, 
must be given. Enough musical theory 
is presented to enable some or all of the 
students to attempt original musical 
composition. 

Correlating music with other subjects, 
especially the social sciences, is part of 
the plan of the course. Music has few 
barriers here. The relation of instru- 
mental tone production to physics is 
obvious. 

Music is a mirror reflecting the varied 
changes in social, political and economic 
life. The rigid formality of contrapuntal 
music sustained a direct relationship to 
the social and religious phenomena of 
the period in which it flourished. 

Italy’s sunshine and Russia’s snows 
have been definite factors in music’s 
role as an interpreter of life. 


The classic style was a tonal product 
of a formal age in which music was 
nurtured under an aristocratic system 
of patronage. 


The stately dance-forms of bygone 
eras were evolved in deference to the 
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unwieldly, cumbersome dress styles of 
the period. The political revolutionary 
movements of the nineteenth century 
had the effect of infusing music with 
greater vitality and feeling, coloring 
and -warmth. The political and social 
theories of Beethoven and Wagner af- 
fected their musical compositions. 

While the Western pioneers of our 
own country were leveling the forests 
and establishing an empire, little thought 
was given to music. But the older and 
more stable regimes of Europe in this 
same period were producing the musical 
masterpieces which form the foundation 
of our musical thought. 

The increasing rate of music interest here 
would seem to indicate that we, as a nation, 
are adopting the ways of national maturity. 
In our own niche of history, rapid change, 
economic instability, changes in social view- 
point all combine to produce atonality and 
dissonance in music as well as in life. 

This approach to music, interlarded with 
ample illustrative material, should appeal to 
the high school student. A flood of music 
literature is pouring from the press. There 
are excellent magazines and texts. Books on 
music should be in the school library. These, 
together with a piano and radio-phonograph, 
form the basic equipment for the work. 

In my own course I write my own text 
and place it in the students hands in the 
form of mimeograph sheets. An artistic note- 
book filled with clippings, programs, pictures, 
reviews, outlines, etc., is an essential part of 
the course. 

The market is filled with the finest re- 
cordings of musical masterpieces which 
should be part of the heritage of high school 
students. 

In our centers of population, symphony 
orchestras, artists, operas, musical produc- 
tions on the stage, in the open air, on the 
screen, provide a perpetual feast of music. 

Offering to students such a background of 
culture, appreciation, and enjoyment is well 
worthy of the modern high school. 





A Flag Ceremony honoring the American Flag, by a California 
Seventh Grade Social Science Class 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS TEACHER 


H. A. Sotzin, Director, Division of Industrial Arts, San Jose State College 


Tix inception of shop work (manual 
training) in our public schools failed to 
include a trained teaching personnel. 
The early shop teachers were recruited 
largely from the ranks of skilled mech- 
anics. Until 15 or 20 years ago, industry 
continued to furnish the majority of 
shop teachers, both in the field of in- 
dustrial arts and vocational education. 


The World War made employers and 
employees, in most occupational fields, 
cognizant of insufficient training. Teach- 
ers, in general, and industrial arts teach- 
ers, in particular, were no exception. 
Rapid economic, social, political, and 
educational changes, together with un- 
precedented scientific advancement and 
invention followed the war period. 


These changes aided in developing a 
realization that a broader and more 
comprehensive academic and_profes- 
sional program was necessary for the in- 
dustrial arts teacher. This point-of-view 
did not infer that occupational experi- 
ence, in industry, was undesirable for 
the shop teacher. On the contrary, it 
continues to be highly desirable for the 
industrial arts teacher and obligatory for 
the vocational teacher. 


The majority of industrial arts teach- 
ers have recognized, within recent 
years, the advantages which accure to 
the teacher who possesses a broad gen- 
eralized academic background, in the 
fields of English, literature, art, mathe- 
matics, the social and natural sciences; 
in addition, to specific professional 
training and manipulative skills. 


Projects constructed in the industrial 
arts shops and the development of man- 
ipulative proficiency are subordinate to 
the application, in practical and concrete 
situations, of oral and written expres- 
sion, aesthetics, mathematics, science, 
history, civics, geography, and the de- 
velopment of desirable habits and atti- 
tudes. 

It is trite to repeat that experience is a 
great teacher. Experiences are profitable to 
the extent that they assist in the develop- 
ment of significant interpretations and the 
manner in which they affect future action 
and conduct. Consequently, it is believed 
that manipulative experiences are desirable 
in the field of general education; and that 
they become especially significant when they 
are fused with academic subject-matter con- 





tent. This tends to clarify and make subject- 
matter more meaningful. A shop program 
of this type assists in satisfying the innate 
constructive tendencies of boys and aids in 
developing a more intelligent understanding 
of our modern industrial civilization and 
many of its perplexing problems. 


Bachelor’s Degree Prerequisite 


That industrial arts teachers, and those in 
charge of teacher-training programs, are 
aware of the need for a broader and a 
better teacher-training program, and better 
equipped teachers, is evidenced by the fact 
that the baccalaureate degree is recognized 
by almost everyone, today, as a prerequisite 
for entrance into the teaching profession. At 
present, hundreds of industrial arts teachers 
have completed the requirements for the 
bachelor’s degree; while 25 years ago, a 
shop teacher with a bachelor’s degree was a 
curiosity. Many of these teachers are pursu- 
ing graduate work toward the master’s de- 
gree and a steadily-increasing group is quali- 
fying for the doctorate. 

The growing need, in all fields of educa- 
tion, is a more careful selection of candidates. 
Prospective teachers will find a rapidly rising 
demand for higher standards of personal and 
professional attainment. A good personality, 
a high degree of intelligence, a good social 
background, a sound physique; together with 
a comprehensive academic and professional 
training are the qualifications which are be- 
ing stressed for teacher-training candidates. 

The school administrator may expect the 
modernly-trained industrial arts teacher to 
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possess’ the following traits, characteristics, 
and abilities: 


1. A teacher who is mentally and physically fit. 


2. A broad general educational and professional 
background in addition to the specialty of 
industrial arts. 


3. The possession of mechanical aptitude and 
ability; and well-versed in technical informa- 
tion. 


4. A broad social outlook. 
5. An interest in boys and boys problems. 


6. Proficiency in the use of English, both oral 
and written. 


7. A thorough knowledge of adolescent psychol- 
ogy and its application to youth. 


8. Supervised ere it: a genuine sit- 
uation; i. e., im a regularly-organized school. 


9. The ability to analyze and organize teaching- 
materials. 


10. A knowledge of searning situations and teach- 
ing procedures. 


11. The ability to work and co-operate with 
others. 


12. The ability to guide, direct, and inspire others. 
13. Patience. 

14. A sense of fairness and justice. 

15. A sense of humor. 

16. Pride in personal and shop appearance. 

17. A desirable hobby. 

18. A desire to develop and progress professionally. 


19. The ability to make his department one of 
service to the school and community. 


20. Capacity for growth. 


1, Sotzin, H. A. — TRENDS IN INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS EDUCATION, Industrial Education Maga- 
zine, p. 201. September, 1935. 


The Backward Child, by Cyril Burt, Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, University of London, 
a large volume of over 700 pages, is Volume 
II in the Appleton-Century series on the 
subnormal school child and is a comprehen- 
sive manual. 
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GRAMMAR 


ARE WE READY TO DISCARD GRAMMAR? 
Ernest G. Bishop, Wm. McKinley Junior High School, Pasadena 


As a youth Abraham Lincoln wished 
for a book of instructions as a guide to 
correct expression, and eventually it 
was his good fortune to find an old, 
English grammar. What influence that 
discovery had in shaping his mastery of 
the mother tongue, we do not know, but 
we do know he immeasurably enriched 
our prose literature by contributing to 
it the Gettysburg Address and the Sec- 
ond Inaugural. 


It is a curious anomaly that the ma- 
jority of the critics of grammatical 


Mi THE CALL OF GOLD 


‘True Tales on the Gold Road to 
Yosemite’ by Newell D. Chamberlain. 
Informative, interesting, a worthwhile book for 
every California school and library. 
Edition limited. 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL BOOK DEPOSITORY 
San Francisco - Los Angeles 
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studies seriously endeavor to write by 
the rules which they pretend to despise, 
and which they hold up to scorn as out- 
moded relics of the dead past. 

School practices tend to run to dis- 
tressing extremes. On the one hand 
there is the painful memorizing of mean- 
ingless rules; on the other hand is the 
tendency to throw grammar, in toto, 
into the educational discard and sub- 
stitute interest and enthusiasm for defi- 
nite knowledge. Some people succeed 
fairly well in playing an instrument by 
ear, but can their skill ever equal that 
of those persons who master their music 
by constant effort and practice? 

A pupil may get his English instruc- 
tions by ear, but it is decidedly uncer- 
tain whether he will ever be able by this 
method to become sentence-sure. In my 
own experience as an English teacher 
I have found that the students who ex- 
press themselves with the greatest clear- 
ness and accuracy are those who have 
had the advantage of intensive gram- 
mar drills in the foreign languages, 
especially Latin. 

If we think of the content of gram- 
mar as the body of rules and principles 
accepted and used by writers of repute, 
philologists, and others regarded as au- 
thorities in the language field, then it 
would seem that there is justification for 
continuing the practice of teaching it. 
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There is no danger of our maintaining 
too high a level of English expression, for 
the language instruction of the schools 
must constantly compete with the jargon 
of the comics, the pulps, and the streets. 
However, provision should always be 
made to adapt our grammatical tech- 
niques to change and growth of lan- 
guage. Rules should always be subject 
to liberal interpretation, and not re- 
garded as something fixed and final. Let 
it be remembered that grammarians do 
not make the rules; they merely record 
what those considered as authorities re- 
gard as acceptable current usage. 
Definite values of the study of gram- 
mar are these: greater ability (a) to 
interpret the printed page; and (b) to 
express ourselves in speech and writing. 


The Values Are Positive 

The knowledge of grammatical rules 
and principles has positive values when 
the rule and its application are taught 
together. By this functional procedure 
pupils learn by constant drill that a 
certain construction is correct because 
it conforms broadly to the principles 
governing it. Divorce the rule from its 
application and it becomes devoid of 
meaning. 

Unless we as teachers can explain the 
grammatical reason covering any situa- 
tion in usage, sentence structure, or 
punctuation, we are asking our pupils 
to accept our explanations on faith; and 
this should not be necessary if we still 
believe that functional grammar has a 
definite place in English instruction. 
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On Youth’s Highway 


Mary G. Brown, Teacher of Music, Corona 


Senior High School, Riverside County 


Nicurts of pitch-black darkness 
Broken by shafts of reflected light 
Bright in intensity 


Short in duration. 


Occasionally stars 


Only to be swallowed in pitch-black dark- 
ness. 


Suddenly I beheld a beautiful white dove. 
She stayed with me. 

She fed from my hand. 

I loved her for my own. 

She brought messages of encouragement, 
Happiness, peace, contentment. 

But one day she flew away. 


Her presence is only a memory 

But her song is my song. 

Contentment, love, faith, courage and hope 
All dwell in my singing heart. 


Campanile 


Gladys Lathers, Menlo Park 


After a summer at the University of California, 
Berkeley 


Coampanne, Tower of Bells! 
Your white spire skyward reaching, 
Our earnest hearts beseeching. 
Bells, bells, bells,—calling, calling. 
While down the strect, eager feet 
To and fro, swift patter beat, 
Music sweet your bells repeat. 
Though I stand on yonder hill, 
You are higher, higher still. 
Somet'mes clothed in mist and rain; 
And then again, lit with fire 

Of the sunset’s golden flame. 

Still majestic you stand there, 
Beck'ning all to do and dare. 


Dedicated to the memory of Professor Charles 
Mills Gayley, of the University of California, class- 
mate of my mother Sarah Elizabeth Swift at Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Class of 1878. The poem was 
inspired by the daily walk from International House 
to the campus. I wrote the poem the day following 
my return from Berkeley, recalling all I had gained 
from my sojourn there. 


However, in a larger measure, the lines of the 
poem came to mind because of those adventuresome 
souls who were the pioneers in education in Michi- 
gan and California. 


My mother was one of the earliest women gradu- 
ates of University of Michigan in the days when 
few women attended any college, much less a co- 
educational institution. It was my mother’s father, 
George W. Swift, who proposed the measure in the 
legislature of Michigan to have the state university 
opened to women, because he so ardently believed 
in equality of opportunity for all. 


As a child, I have often heard my mother sing 
the Michigan song, The Yellow and the Blue, writ- 
ten by Dr. Charles Mills Gayley. She also spoke 
of Dr. Gayley, Anna Peck, the famous mountain 
climber, James Rowland Angell, President of Yale 
University, and others of that early class. My 
mother was a woman of brilliant scholarship and 
was always a leader in the cultural life about her. 
Hence the dedication of this poem. 





This photograph shows a family of Goodwill dolls getting ready for the Goodwill Industries Doll Show. 
The mother seated at rear, right, directs the dressing of her three older daughters while the youngest, 
seated in the centre, has her long hair in braids ready for bed. All came out of a Goodwill bag and were 
dressed by Goodwill workers at the San Diego workshops. 


San Diego Goodwill Dollis 


@ evERAL hundred dolls will be on dis- 
play at the various Goodwill Industries of 
the nation during the first week in October. 
This novel idea was originated by Olin W. 
Gillespie, manager of San Diego Goodwill 
Industries. It was given a splendid sendoff 
at the Pacific International Exposition last 
year when the entire Press Building was 
turned over to this organization for a pre- 
showing of its exhibit. 

Among those co-operating was J. D. 
Knight, in charge of the PWA project 
which has been working along the line of 
visual education and especially our national 
history as illustrated by the costumes and 


materials employed in the manufacture of 
the various dolls of the nation and of the 
Indian tribes who inhabited this continent. 

Mr. Gillespie has been appointed national 
head of the movement for the Goodwill In- 
dustries and has received encouraging re- 
ports from many other Goodwills through- 
out the country. 

The San Diego Goodwill is planning a 
special historical display of American period 
dolls dating from 1860 to the present time, 
in addition to the china-head, early American 
type and general dolls loaned to the exhibi- 
tion by local collectors. 

Each afternoon schools are invited to 
view the show, whose official title is “The 
Goodwill Industries National Doll Show.” 
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Warm and mellow as an old Cape Cod 
cottage, Gaylord Maple Library Furniture 
lends an air of homelike comfort and hos- 
pitality to the library. It softens the sever- 
ity, banishes the institution-look that smacks 
of a reading room or study hall. The gleam- 
ing maple tones have an aged richness 





STOCKTON, CALIF. 


GAYLORD 


MAPLE 
rerprmirtuers 


brings homelike charm into your Library 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. 


Established 1896 
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and charm even when newly installed. 
You can get Gaylord Maple in Early 
American or in modern designs in any de- 
sired finish or motif your architect may 
specify. Use it as complete ensembles or 
in attractive groupings of individual pieces. 
Complete information gladly furnished. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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V Check list of 


NEW BOOKS 


from Stanford 


V 


OUR CALIFORNIA STATE 
TAXES 


By H. DEwEY ANDERSON 


A “most significant contribution .. . I 
am recommending it for use in social 
studies classes . . . and for adult educa- 
tion groups.” — C. C. Trillingham, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Los 
Angeles County. 


@ Order the bound volume for class- 
room reference use ..... $2.75 


@ Order student's unit leaflets (one for 
each chapter and tax) for each stu- 
dent. (As low as 3c each in quan- 


tity) 
V 


HISTORIC SPOTS IN 
CALIFORNIA 


COAST RANGE COUNTIES 
By MILDRED BROOKE HOOVER 


NN ON ao scsi cecacsecntecnecmcuscnee $4.00 
Teee Valamne Set nnncnss cies ccs $9.50 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
THE FIRST TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 
By O. L. ELLiotr 


(The first registrar of Stanford) $3.00 


V 


NEWCOMERS AND NOMADS IN 
CALIFORNIA 
By W. T. and D. E. Cross 


A case history of a great economic move- 
OR ccdhstacanincdccnnacnecetek dea cep cwsciicceneiune $1.50 


JOAQUIN MILLER 


LITERARY FRONTIERSMAN 
By MARTIN S. PETERSON 


A biography and appraisal 


V 


SEVEN HUNDRED CHINESE 
PROVERBS 


By Henry H. Hart 
ASI ac $2.00 


STANFORD 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
CALIFORNIA 
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Budget Professional Dues 


BUDGET PLAN FOR DUES. 


Every faculty should give unanimous 


support to local, state, and national professional organizations. Every faculty 
should adopt a professional budget. Many faculties use such a form as given 


below: 

SSG 5 ibewtictaleath ccecrpettencnnisinssiaenhadicnchinnetisiatndsdinaialgiaal een 
2... SAG SERS CRN 2. 5 isn ee eee Pian... 

3. California Teachers Association (includes support of the 

State Central Office activities, Sierra Educational News, 
inch TORMIRIIT ERNE Da scsi casas co chdaactecschscecaceessneevicen $ 3.00 

4. National Education Association (includes N. E. A. 
MONT a cisip Sat chia s niccuscrmlcg oad nega AR NN 5 os a sateen ie $ 2.00 
Fi ne a i isa Riccisensinasistiininiaciclanigicledidlnditeaniaeaital - Pree 
hii ea cated cee ecanircgale dn eee Tatas Pace 

AMEE once eee 





Plutarch’s Lives, shortened and simplified, 
by Grace Voris Curl, is an attractive volume 
of 390 pages published by D. C. Heath and 
Company. The 29 lives were selected from 
Plutarch’s 50 on the basis of the more 
familiar names in history; the stories which 
furnished plots for Shakespeare; and the 
biographies most interesting in themselves. 

a 


Our Animals, published monthly by the 
San Francisco Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, is a Pacific Coast pub- 
lication devoted to the cause of animal pro- 
tection and humane education. This worthy 
and interesting journal is now in its 31st 
volume. It is official organ of the State Hu- 
mane Association of California. Matthew 
McCurrie is editor, with offices at Sixteenth 
and Alabama Streets, San Francisco. 


Lester G. Gregory, teacher at Channing 
Junior High School, Palo Alto, has been 
promoted to the principalship of Mayfield 
Junior High School of Palo Alto. Glenn 
Wm. Goddard, former principal of Mayfield 
Junior High School, has been promoted to 
the principalship of a new junior high school 
in Palo Alto, the David Starr Jordan Junior 
High School. 


* * * 


In Memoriam 


John F. Dale, first principal of Sacramento 
High School, 1920-27; member of Sacramento 
School Department for 27 years; earlier com- 
mercial teacher in Tulare and Redwood 
City; veteran football player. Mrs. Dale is 
dean of girls, Sacramento High School. 





EDUCATION WEEK 


Now, Space, i-s, space, t-h-e, space, 


t-im-e, space,” typed the young teacher 
slowly. 


“For every good teacher to come to the 
aid of American Education Week,” her 
friend completed the sentence quickly. 


American Education Week will be 
observed this year from Sunday, No- 
vember 7, through Saturday, Novem- 
ber 13. Its theme this year is an inspir- 
ing one, “Education and Our National 
Life,” and the program is built around 
two special observances of nation-wide 
interest. One day is set aside especially 
for the Horace Mann Centennial, and 
another is devoted to “Schools and the 
Constituton,” in connection with the 
Constitutional Sesquicentennial, which 
will be in progress at that time. 

The observance of this week is spon- 
sored nationally by the National Educa- 
tion Association in cooperation with 
the United States Office of Education 


and the American Legion. Any group 
friendly to education can have a share 
in this observance, and to promote the 
objectives of the week. 


The complete set of themes for the 
week are as follows: 


Sunday, November 7 — Can We Educate 
for Peace? 

Monday, November 8 — Buying Educa- 
tional Service 

Tuesday, November 9 — The Horace 
Mann Centennial 

Wednesday, November 10 — Our Ameri- 
can Youth Problem 

Thursday, November 11 — Schools and 
the Constitution 

Friday, November 12 — School Open 
House Day 

Saturday, November 13—Lifelong Learn- 
ing. 


Numerous suggestions, programs, mate- 
rials, posters and other aids can be secured 
from National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Ease in Speech 


By MARGARET PAINTER 


Modesto, California, High School 


A Practical Introduction to Everyday Speech 





For high school students. Includes material on radio speaking, 
panel forums, audience etiquette, interviews, conversation, as well 
as thorough preparation for everyday speech occasions. Simple, 
straightforward style. Uses student speeches for illustrations. Lively 
cartoons. Classroom tested teaching devices. Teacher's Manual. 


Talks to Beginning Teachers of English 


By DOROTHY DAKIN, The State College of Washington 


A simple and practical guidebook, offering helpful suggestions on the 
teaching of both composition and literature, as well as on extracurricular 
activities, relations with the school and public, and similar pertinent 


subjects. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


182 Second Street, San Francisco, California 











N. E. A. Resolutions 


Space does not permit reproduction of the 13 reso- 
lutions adopted at N. E. A. Detroit meeting, but 
the first four are: 


Yours Education and Guidance—The 
National Education Association reaffirms its 
recommendation for establishment by act of 
Congress of an adequately supported perma- 
nent Division of Youth Education and Guid- 
ance in the United States Office of Education. 

All organizations concerned with youth 
problems are urged to cooperate to the full 
extent of their resources with the National 
Education Association and the United States 
Office of Education in a concerted effort to 
coordinate into a single division all of the 
agencies of government intended to aid youth 
educationally. 

2. ADULT EpucaTion—The education of 
adults for effective citizenship is a function 
of public education. The Association, there- 
fore, urges financial support for this phase 
of education by local, state, and federal 
governments proportionate to the demon- 
strated needs for such education. 

3. FepERAL Am — The National Educa- 
tion Association directs its officers to con- 
tinue efforts to secure liberal federal aid for 
education proportionate to educational need 
and to equalize the burden of support for 
education. The Association indorses the prin- 
ciples of federal aid as expressed in the pro- 
visions of the Harrison-Black-Fletcher Bill. 

4. RuraL Epucation—The maintenance 
of adequate schools for rural children being 





a matter of state and national concern, the 
National Education Association urges its 
officers and members to seek and to develop 
means for promoting the welfare of schools 
in rural areas, and to expand the services 
of the Association in the field of rural edu- 
cation as rapidly as possible. 


* * # 


Edueation and Social 
Trends 


C. E. Rugh, Professor of Education Emeri- 
tus, School of Education, University 
of California, Berkeley 


In this volume (by Raleigh Schorling and 
Howard Y. McClusky; World Book Com- 
pany) is a brief but well-authenticated treat- 
ment of important education problems. It 
deserves study by school officials and also by 
school patrons. 

The following brief abstract is intended 
to create a vital practical interest in this 
book. 

“Changes im our ways of living together, 

. creating new and pressing problems for 
education.” 

Purpose of volume.—‘The effort to pro- 
vide this needed orientation for thoughtful 
study of the educational implications.” .. . 

“The fundamental problem of a teacher in 
every age has been to guide the pupil into 
a desirable adjustment to a rapidly changing 
world, the task is certainly much more diffi- 





cult today because of accelerated rate of 
change.” 

The authors list 11 important trends: 

1. The widening gap between our wants 
and our ability to satisfy them. 

2. The concentration of economic control 
without a corresponding acceptance of social 
responsibility. 

3. The weakening of the controls for the 
integration of personality exercised by re- 
ligion and the home. 

4. The increasing complexity and strain 
of modern life to which the individual must 
adjust. 

5. The shifting character of the popula- 
tion, 

6. The struggle for international coopera- 
tion. 

7. The clash of world political ideals, 
with its implied threat to American democ- 
racy. 

8. The influence of machines and scien- 
tific techniques on the number and types of 
occupations. 

9. The widening gap between the expert 
and the masses. 

10. The growing conviction of the masses 
regarding the desirability of education. 

11. The discovery of the Public School 
by numerous pressure groups as an instru- 
ment for the control of the ideas of children.” 

Each of these “trends” is represented by 
some “supporting facts” and brief interpre- 
tations with some suggestions concerning 
educational implications. 


The Cereal Story 


Because so many teachers have written 
to Albers Bros. Milling Co., Western break- 
fast cereal millers, asking for information for 
class work on the preparation of grains for 
market, the Albers company has prepared a 
booklet especially for this use. 

The booklet, entitled The Cereal Story, 
contains facts about the growing and milling 
of the more important grains, tells how mixed 
flours are prepared, and explains how tapioca 
is processed from the roots of the cassava 
plant. 

Teachers who wish to have this useful 
booklet for their classes are invited to send 
for a supply, free of cost. Address Albers 
Bros. Milling Co., Stuart Building, Seattle. 








In October, using 


‘The Perry Pictures, 


interest your girls and boys in the world’s 
great paintings. To do so costs only a trifle. 
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End of Day. 


Adan. 


TWO CENTS EACH 


for 30 or more. Size 514 x 8. Assorted as 
desired. Postpaid. 2250 Subjects. 


ONE CENT EACH 
for 60 or more. Size 3 x 314. 1000 Subjects. 


Also, Miniature Colored Pictures: Art 
Education’s, Artext Junior's, Owen's — at 
One Cent and Two Cents. 268 Subjects at 
One Cent Each for 60 or more. Postpaid. 
Catalogues of all Miniature Colored Pictures 
FREE to teachers mentioning this magazine. 


Dodson-Mumford Colored Bird Pictures, 
7 x 9. Three Cents Each for 20 or more. 


CATALOGUE of 1600 miniature illus- 
trations and a Two Cent, a Four Cent and a 
Ten Cent Picture, in the Catalogue, for 15 
cents in coin or stamps. 


Awarded Four Gold Medals 


The Perry Pictures Company 
Box 47, Malden, Massachusetts 


In Language, Literature, History, Geography 
and Picture Study use the Perry Pictures. 


Ask about “Our Own Course in Picture 
Study.” 


A customer writes: ‘IT have used the Perry 
Pictures for years in school work and can find 
nothing to equal them.” 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


PROGRESS IN PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATION 


N. P. Neilson, Associate Professor, Stanford University 


Ax the National Education Associa- 
tion convention held this summer in De- 
troit, final action was taken completing 
a merger of American Physical Educa- 
tion Association with N. E. A. Depart- 
ment of School Health and Physical Ed- 
ucation. This enlarged organization will 
be known as The American Association 
of Health and Physical Education—A 
Department of the N. E. A. Teachers 
and administrators in general, as well as 
those especially interested in the fields 
of health and physical education, will 
be happy to learn of this forward-look- 
ing step. 


Each of the merged organizations has 
had an interesting history dating back to 
1894 and to 1885. It was November 27, 
1885, when Doctor William G. Ander- 
son called together in Brooklyn a small 
group of persons who organized Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Physical Education. Later, the name was 
changed to American Physical Educa- 
tion Association which in September, 
1896, began publication of a magazine 
called The American Physical Education 
Review. The organization grew steadily, 
drawing support from colleges and uni- 
versities, from the public schools, private 
schools, Turnvereins, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and from other 
related groups. In April, 1935, the 
Golden Anniversary of the organization 
was celebrated, honoring its founder, at 
the annual convention in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


During the years 1929 and 1930, a 
reorganization took place, a new consti- 
tution was adopted, headquarters were 
transferred from Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, to Ann Arbor, Michigan, and 
two new magazines, The Journal of 
Health and Physical Education and 
The Research Quarterly, replaced The 
American Physical Education Review. 
Membership has increased from ap- 
proximately 3000 members in 1929 to 
over 8000 in 1937. Annual national 
conventions have been well attended. 
The financial resources of the organiza- 
tion have steadily increased. 

The Department of School Health and 


Physical Education had its beginning as the 
Department of Child Study—later Depart- 
ment of Child Hygiene—which was created 
at the N. E. A. 1894 meeting. In 1895 a 
Department of Physical Education was or- 
ganized. In July, 1924, these two Depart- 
ments were united under the name, The De- 
partment of School Health and Physical 
Education. This N. E. A. Department has 
consisted of officers and executive committee 
members, totaling seven persons. Membership 
dues were not collected because the constitu- 
tion provides that those attending the meet- 
ings shall be considered members. The budget 
has consisted of whatever amount the parent 
organization has been willing to allot to the 
Department. 


About 1928, a serious attempt was made 
to combine the American Physical Education 
Association with the Department of School 
Health and Physical Education. The attempt 
failed because of certain regulations pre- 
scribed by the N. E. A., and because of 
substantial resistance on the part of several 
members of the A. P. E. A. Council. At the 
St. Louis Convention, April, 1936, efforts 
toward the merger were renewed. Officers 
of the A. P. E. A. and of the Department 
met in conference with Miss Agnes Samuel- 
son, then N. E. A. president. This confer- 
ence resulted in arrangements being made 
for a special meeting of representatives at 
Chicago in May. At the Chicago meeting. 
differences were discussed and definite pro- 
posals were made for the merger. These pro- 
posals were later approved by mail vote of 


the A. P. E. A. Council. 


However, it was felt that the N. E. A 
Department of School Health and Physical 
Education should have a voice in the merger 
as well as the parent organization, and so 
the matter was discussed by the department. 
meeting with the N. E. A. Convention in 
Portland, July, 1936. At the department 
business meeting the merger idea was ap- 
proved but department officers and executive 
committee members were elected for the 
year 1936-37 and were commissioned with 
the responsibility of serving as a committee 





Flag Map of California 


5 colors — 19” x 25” — antique heavy 
bookpaper. Each copy hand colored and 
autographed. Illustrations cover important 
historical incidents together with descrip- 
tive data. Included are flags that flew on 
California soil, the 6 capitals, the 4 pre- 
sidios, missions, voyages of explorers, etc. 
All information has been thoroughly 
checked for accuracy. Price, plus postage 
and wrapping, $1.10. 


W. J. Goodacre, Harmer Studios 


De La Guerra Plaza, Santa Barbara 
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with a committee of the A. P. E. A. to 
work out a satisfactory plan for a merger. 
The suggestion that two departments (sep- 
arate departments for physical education and 
health) be formed in the N. E. A. was re- 
ferred to the newly elected officers for their 
consideration. 


A New N. E. A. Department 


Following the Portland meeting, a small 
committee met and formulated several recom- 
mendations which were sent to executive 
committee members of both organizations.* 
These recommendations were modified by a 
committee meeting in New Orleans, Febru- 
ary, 1937. Additional changes were made by 
a special committee on Affiliation, appointed 
by President Moorhead, meeting with the 
A. P. E. A. General Policies Committee at 
the convention in New York City, April, 
1937. The plan then received the unanimous 
approval of the A. P. E. A. Council. At the 
Detroit meeting this summer, final approval 
was given by the Department and by the 
N. E. A. Executive Committee. 

This new N. E. A. Department is destined 
to wield considerable influence. As a start, 
it has over 8000 members, two magazines 
and an annual budget of approximately 
$28,000. Under the three divisions, health 
education, physical education, and recreation, 
will be grouped the various sections and 
affliated organizations. The plan will permit 
section groups to carry on programs in which 
they are interested. The work of sections 
will be coordinated through division meetings 
and the divisions will be coordinated through 
general sessions. 

Provision has been made for both coopera- 
tion and independence. School physicians, 
school nurses, health education workers, 
physical educators and recreation workers 
may all exercise their legitimate functions 
in this newly organized department. The 
department will hold its annual convention 
during the month of April at Atlanta, 
Georgia, in 1938, and at San Francisco in 
1939. 





*This Committee included Dr. Edna W. Bailey, 
president of the Department; Dr. N. P. Neilson, 
vice-president, A. P. E. A., and Charles W. Davis, 
president of the Southwest District, A. P. E. A. 


* * 


Clarence J. Du Four 


Carence J. DU FOUR, dean and 
vice-president, San Francisco State College, 
passed away in July at his home in Alameda. 
Dean Du Four was born in Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, graduated from high school in that 
city, and received his Bachelor of Arts de- 
gree from University of Wisconsin. 

Immediately after his graduation in 1902, 
he came to California and spent his life in 
educational service in this state. He held 
positions at Ferndale, Santa Cruz, Mill Val- 
ley, and for a quarter-century he was prin- 
cipal and Alameda City 
Schools. 

In 1916-17 he was president, C. T. A. 
Bay Section. He continued his study at the 


superintendent, 





Clarence J]. Du Four 


University of California, and received the 
Master of Arts degree and the Doctor of 
Philosophy degree from that institution. 
After a few months as a member of the 
history department, San Diego State College, 
he took up his work as dean, San Francisco 
State College, on January 1, 1928, and as 
dean and vice-president he rendered the 
most distinguished service in his long and 
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highly-successful experience as a California 
educator. 

Dean Du Four was a thorough and ex- 
acting scholar. In recent years he was identi- 
fied with the distinguished group of research 
students associated with Dr. Herbert Bolton 
of the University of California, and in that 
connection was deeply interested in the 
editing of documents relating to the life of 
John A. Sutter. 

In his work as public school and college 
administrator, his kind and friendly nature 
endeared him to everyone, and his insistence 
upon high standards of conduct and achieve- 
ment won a universal respect. Thousands of 
students and teachers have lost a personal 


friend. 
* * * 


California Elementary Principals Associa- 
tion Bay Section: Fred B. Zimmerman, 
Stonehurst School, Oakland, is president. 
Warren Natwick, San Mateo Park School, 
is secretary. The Bulletin editorial staff com- 
prises—Elma M. Creedon, Roosevelt School, 
Vallejo, editor; Eva Ott, Edison School, 
Oakland, assistant editor; Elwyn LeTendre, 
Thousand Oaks School, Berkeley, assistant 


editor. 
* * & 


Dr. James E. Mendenhall is editor of 
Building America, illustrated studies of mod- 
ern problems, by the Society for Curriculum 
Study. Mrs. Mary E. Wells is office manager, 
425 West 123rd Street, New York City. 





Now, you can | 
Invest 
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Safely 


Invest your savings with this insured institution 


and increase your income! 





Safety of Principal 
Fully guaranteed up to $5000 by Federal 
Insurance. 
Favorable Earnings 
Current Rate 4% per annum. 
Availability 


At full face value. 


Open an account with $5.00 or more— 
add to it as you wish. Convenient, save- 
by-mail plan. 


COMMUNITY FEDERAL 


SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


OF BERKELEY 


2033 SHATTUCK AVE. - BERKELEY 
Frederick R. Peake, V. Pres.-Mgr. 
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Mail the coupon for 
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Community Federal Svgs. & Loan Ass'n 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Please send me information about 
your insured investment accounts. 
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Reeent Changes 
_ IN CALIFORNIA SCHOOL POSITIONS 


Courtesy of F. L. Thurston and 
Earl G. Gridley 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Alhambra: Mary Mullen elected principal 
of Fremont School; Margaret E. Stewart, 
principal of Park School, has been elected 
principal of Marengo School also. 

Beverly Hills: Walter Orrin Willey elected 
principal of El] Rodeo Elementary School. 

Burbank: Mrs. Wona Wimmer Smith 
elected principal of William McKinley 
School; Donald D. Lay elected principal of 
Joaquin Miller School. 


TUNE IN 


On the Largest “Class” in 
the Pacific West — 350,000 
School Children Listen 


Regularly to 


THE STANDARD SCHOOL 
BROADCAST 


Thursday Mornings 
11:00-11:45 
NBC Stations 


* 


HE Tenth Annual Series of the 

Standard School Broadcast is 
now under way with a larger audi- 
ence than ever! School children and 
adults alike are invited to partici- 
pate in this famous daytime course 
in music-enjoyment! 


The Standard Oil Company of 
California has presented musical 
education by radio in the Pacific 
West since 1928. Closely affiliated 
with the Standard School Broadcast, 
the Thursday evening Standard 
Symphony Hour has presented lead- 
ing orchestras of the Pacific Coast, 
directed by distinguished conduc- 
tors. The Standard School Broad- 
cast ensemble of accomplished in- 
strumentalists will continue to offer 
the worlds’ finest orchestral music 
during the Thursday morning pro- 
grams. 





Radio stations through which the 
music lessons may be heard on 
Thursdays are NBC Pacific Coast 
stations KSFD (San Diego), KFI 
(Los Angeles), KPO (San Fran- 
cisco), KGW (Portland), KOMO 
(Seattle), and KHQ (Spokane). 
The Standard Symphony Hour is 
broadcast on corresponding evenings 
at 8:15 over the same stations, ex- 
cepting KSFD. Tune in regularly 
on both these outstanding musical 
programs. 

* 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 





Glendale: Joseph F. Gannon elected prin- 
cipal of Eugene Field School; James Floyd 
McMaster, former principal of Eugene Field 
School, elected principal of Mark Keppel 
School; Claude L. Shackelford, elected prin- 
cipal of John Marshall School; Elon E. Hil- 
dreth, former principal of Woodrow Wilson 
Junior High School, elected principal of 
Glendale High School; Normal C. Hayhurst 
elected principal of Herbert Hoover High 
School. 

Hawthorne: Chester E. Sproule, former 
principal of Ballona School, elected principal 
of Washington School. 

Hermosa Beach: Harmon Mayo elected 
principal of Ocean View School; Olga C. 
Hauge, former principal of Prospect Avenue 
School, elected principal of South School. 

Inglewood: Mrs. Louise G. Parkin elected 
principal of Highland School. 

Monrovia: Robert Schofield elected prin- 
cipal of Huntington Drive School; Howard 
B. Beckner elected principal of Ivy Avenue 
School. 

Montebello: Norman O. Tallman elected 
principal of Bandini School; Theron Freese 
elected principal of Montebello Park School; 
Charles B. Kemp elected principal of Vail 
School. 

National City: James H. Rusk elected 
principal of Central School. 

Riverside: Mrs. Laura C. Stein elected 
principal of Lincoln School. 

Redlands: Glenn Murdock elected princi- 
pal of Redlands Junior High School. 

San Bernardino: Dorothea Cannon elected 
principal of Cajon School at Devore. 

San Gabriel: Mrs. Dorothy F. Gibson 
elected principal of Washington School. 

Santa Ana: Johanne Eilers elected prin- 
cipal of Wilson School. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Stanford Hannah, former Principal, Grid- 
ley High School, elected to superintendency, 
Taft High School and Junior College. 

Rufus A. Palm, formerly connected with 
a private school in Los Angeles, elected to 
principalship, Gridley High School. 

Andrew Spinas, former principal, McKin- 
ley Elementary School, Redwood City, elect- 
ed to district superintendency, Redwood City 
Schools in place of John Gill, deceased. 

Roy E. Simpson, former district superin- 
tendent and principal, Gilroy High School, 
elected Santa Cruz City superintendent of 
schools. 

Olin C. Hadley, vice-principal, Gilroy 
High School, promoted to district superin- 
tendency and principalship, Gilroy High 
School. 

William A. Otto elected principal, Fresno 
Technical High School. Edward W. Gillis, 
former principal of Princeton High School, 
elected dean of boys at Fresno Technical 
High School. 

Francis Reimers, formerly principal, Sierra 
Union School, Tollhouse, Fresno County, 
elected principal, Galt Elementary School. 

R. F. Aspinall, principal, Fresno Technical 
Senior High School, was transferred to act 
as principal, Edison Technical High School. 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Julius C. Trombetta, teacher, Fresno 
Senior High School, was promoted to vice- 
principalship, Edison Technical High School. 

A. E. Balch, formerly principal, Longfel- 
low Junior High School, has retired. W. L. 
Potts, formerly at Edison Technical High 
School, will act as principal. 

Samuel A. Pepper, former principal, Cali- 
fornia Junior High School, Sacramento, pro- 
moted to principalship of the new C. K. 
McClatchy High School, Sacramento. Fran- 
cis E. Brolliar, former principal of Ameri- 
can Legion Elementary School, Sacramento, 
was promoted to principalship, California 
Junior High School, Sacramento. 

Joseph Kavanagh, former teacher at Bret 
Harte School, Hayward, has been elected 
vice-principal of Washington School, Ala- 
meda City. 

Percy F. Valentine was appointed vice- 
president and dean, San Francisco State Col- 
lege to fill the position caused by the death 
of Clarence J. Du Four. 

Dr. Ralph E. Dugdale, ex-superintendent, 
Toledo, Ohio, has been elected city super- 
intendent, Portland, Oregon. Charles A. 
Rice, ex-superintendent of Portland, has 
been made director of surveys there. 


* * BS 


The Wonderful Wonders of One-Two- 
Three, for little children, by David Eugene 
Smith, published by McFarlane, Ward, Me- 
Farlane, 6 East 45th Street, New York City, 
charmingly illustrated by Barbara Ivens, 
stimulates interest in arithmetic and is one 
of a series of Wonder books. 


* * * 


National Probation 
Association 


N ATIONAL Probation Association, with 
headquarters at 50 West 50th Street, New 
York City, works to develop and assist 
juvenile courts and probation service through- 
out the United States. 

Charles De Y. Elkus, 485 California 
Street, San Francisco, and R. R. Miller, 
chief probation officer, San Francisco Juve- 
nile Court, are enlisting support for the 
association, which plans to establish shortly 
a Western Office with a representative. This 
Western Office will give service to the Pa- 
cific Coast States. 

In trying to help bring order out of chaos 
in the delinquency and crime field, the asso- 
ciation works to develop in every community 
well-organized juvenile courts and probation 
departments, which will not only rebuild 
tens of thousands of individual young lives, 
but also save the country, the state, the city 
—every taxpayer, in fact—the enormous ex- 
pense of maintaining an increasing criminal 
population. 

Every dollar spent now in this preventive 
work will save many dollars of the taxpayers 
money in the immediate present as well as 
in the future. It costs far less to set a boy 
or girl straight than to house a hardened 
criminal. 
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OCTOBER 1937 


The Unique Function of Education in American Democracy, epoch-making 
publication of N. E. A. Educational Policies Commission, is nearly sold out in its 
second large printing. It probably will not be reprinted in its present attractive 
format with the Van Loon illustrations, wide margins and end papers. 

California schoolpeople interested in this monumental statement may obtain 
copies now by addressing the Commission at 1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington, 
D. C. The price is 50 cents. 





Rare Constitution Exhibit 


To commemorate the most important event 
in American history —the signing of the 
Constitution of the United States 150 years 
ago—the Huntington Library will show 
throughout November some of its rarest 
Americana, in a special exhibition illustrating 
the formation of the document. 

The exhibition develops the idea that the 
Constitution was not an inspired document 
but resulted from weeks of deliberation and 
argument and subsequent months of contro- 
versy over ratification by special state con- 
ventions. Among the source documents ex- 
hibited which help the visitor to realize what 
took place are some of the drafts actually 
handled by delegates during the convention 
proceedings at Independence Hall, Philadel- 
phia. Notable are manuscript notes of George 
Mason, of Virginia, one of the most active 
and influential deputies at the convention. 

Ratification of the Constitution by each 
state was the occasion for great celebrations. 
Probably not all of these demonstrations were 
spontaneous, for the value of parades as 
instruments of propaganda was appreciated 
then as much as it is today. Contemporary 
newspaper and other accounts describe and 
picture these demonstrations. An autograph 
letter of Robert Morris, written to his wife 
on March 4, 1789, the day the new govern- 
ment was inaugurated, is shown. Morris 
says: 

““Last night they fired 13 Canon from the Battery 


here over the Funeral of the Confederation & this 
Morning they saluted the New Government with 
Eleven Cannon being one for each of the States that 
have adopted the Constitution.’’ 


As befits the occasion, the exhibition is 
the most important ever arranged by the 
Huntington Library. Interest in the many 
unique items in the cases is enhanced by a 
series of 32 portraits of the principal dele- 
gates to the convention, on the walls. Each 
portrait is accompanied by a word descrip- 
tion of the man by a fellow-delegate, William 
Pierce of Georgia. 

The Huntington Library exhibition repre- 
sents the finest group of documents on 
American constitutional history ever shown 
to the public in the West. 


* * * 


Muriel L. DeNio is secretary, Junior-Senior 
High School Clearing House, a journal of 
progressive secondary education, with offices 
at 207 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


* * * 


New Comprehensive Standard School Dic- 
tionary, published by Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany, a handsome illustrated volume of over 
1,000 pages, is for both elementary and high 


Ss . 
chools a 


Johnson Publishing Company has issued 
Drive and Live, by Fitzgerald, Hoffman, 
Bayston. This modern school book of 300 
pages is profusely illustrated and manifests 
good modern pedagogy. It will have wide 
use throughout the schools. 





The CEREAL STORY 
FOR YOUR CLASSES 


* he Cereal Story,”’ tells the history of wheat, 
oats and other grains, from the early ages to 

the present. Describes how modern milling trans- 
forms grains into delicious cereals. Because of the 
demand for this booklet, Albers Bros. Milling Co. 
is offering teachers a complimentary supply for 


their classes. 


HOW TO SEND FOR “THE CEREAL STORY” 


Write to Albers Bros. Milling Co., Stuart Building, Seattle, Wash- 
ington, stating how many copies you need for your classes. 





Junior 
High School 
Science 


Seventh Printing, 1937 
Ready October First 


NEW REVISED ENLARGED 
EDITION 
by 


Corwin, Peterson and Corwin 





U.S. Weather Bureau instruments attached to an 
airplane. 
Illustration from new edition, JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL SCIENCE. 


A competent introduction to science 


Planned for the interests, comprehension 
and reading ability of seventh grade 
pupils. 

_ Widely adopted and successfully used 
for six years. 

Completely revised by Doctor P. Victor 
Peterson, Chairman, Natural Science 
Department, San Jose State College. 


New cuts of contemporary value. 


Eight entirely new units 


CONTENTS 
Plant Life . 10 units 
Insect Life 8 units 
Animal Life 6 units 
Stars and Earth 7 units 
Physical Forces 9 units 


HARR WAGNER 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


609 MISSION STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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COMING 


October 2—C. T. A. Southern Section 
Council; regular monthly meeting. Hotel 
Biltmore, Los Angeles; 10-12:30 o'clock. 


October 8-9—California School Trustees 
Association; annual convention, Fresno. 


October 9—Elementary School Principals, 
Central Coast Section; state regional confer- 
ence. Monterey. 


October 11-15 — National Safety Con- 
gress. Kansas City. 


October 11-15—National Association of 
Public School Business Officials; annual con- 
vention. Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore. 


October 16—C. T. A. Bay Section. Reg: 
ular meeting; all-day. Sir Drake 
Hotel, San Francisco. 


Francis 


October 20-23—National Association for 
Nursing Education; 
Nashville, Tenn. 


biennial conference. 


October 27-29—California School Super- 
intendents; annual meeting. 


November 3-5—Siskiyou County Teach- 
ers Institute. Yreka. 


November 7-13 — American Education 
Week: climax of Horace Mann Centennial. 


November 8-10—C. T. A. North Coast 
Section. Teachers 
meeting. Eureka. 


Institutes and annual 


November 9—Elementary School Princi- 
pals, North Coast Section; state regional con- 
ference. Eureka. 


November 22-24—C. T. A. Central Coast 
Section. Teachers Institutes and annual meet- 
ing. San Luis Obispo. 


November 22-24—C. T. A. Northern 
Section Teachers Institutes and biennial con- 
vention. Sacramento. 


November 23, 24—C. T. A. Bay Section 


Teachers Institutes and annual meeting. San 
Francisco. 


November 24—C. T. A. Bay Section 
Teachers Institutes and annual meeting. Oak- 


. land. 


November 25-27 — National Council of 
Teachers of English; 26th annual meeting. 
Hotel Statler, Buffalo. 


November 26-27 — California Kindergar- 
ten-Primary Association; 14th annual state 
convention, Hotel Vista del Arroyo, Pasa- 
dena. Hostesses—Pasadena, Alhambra, Glen- 
dale. 





SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


November 29-30, Dec. 1— Second Na- 
tional Conference on Educational Broad- 
casting. Drake Hotel, Chicago. 


February 19—Elementary School Princi- 
pals, Central Section; state regional conier- 
ence. Fresno. 


February 26-March 3—American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators (N. E. A. 
Department of Superintendence); 68th an- 
nual meeting. Atlantic City Municipal Au- 
ditorium. 


March 5—FElementary School Principals, 
Southern Section; state regional conference. 
Santa Monica. 


March 19—Elementary School Principals, 
Northern Section; state regional conference. 


Chico. 


April 1, 2—California Educational Re- 
search Association, Northern Section, Berke- 
ley. 


April 19-23—Association for Childhood 
Education; 45th annual convention. Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


April 24-28 — California Conference of 
Social Work; 30th annual meeting. Pasa- 
dena. 


June 26-July 1—National Education As 
sociation; summer meeting. New York City. 


June 26-July 2—National Conference of 
Social Work; 65th annual meeting. Seattle. 


Nuggets 
Nua WILLIS WALTER, editor, an- 


nounces the appearance this month of a 
new bi-monthly of verse entitled Nuggets 
and comprising only poems by children under 
16 years of age. Lucia Trent and Ralph Chey- 
ney, nationally known poets, are associate 
editors. 


Subscription price is $1.00 a year, 25c 
a copy; special rates for 6 or more subscrip- 
tions sent to one address. Contributions 


should bear the name, age, grade and school 
of the child. 


Mrs. Walter's address is 709 North Mon- 
terey Street, Alhambra. 





THE DUTY OF ALL TEACHERS 


L. shall be the duty of all teachers to endeavor to impress upon the minds 


of the pupils the principles of morality, truth, justice, and patriotism; to 


teach them to avoid idleness, profanity, and falsehood; and to instruct them 


in the principles of a free government, and to train them up to a true com- 
prehension of the rights, duties, and dignity of American citizenship.— 
California School Code section 5.544. 





The Unit-Activity Reading Serzes 


by 


NILA BANTON SMITH 


* 


THIS BASIC SERIES OF READERS IS ORGANIZED TO TEACH READING AS A PART 
OF AN INTEGRATED CURRICULUM, THUS BRIDGING THE GAP BETWEEN A 


BASAL SET OF READERS AND THE ACTIVITY PROGRAM. 


SILVER BURDET I COMPANY 


Mr. Fred T. Moore, Pacific Coast Manager 
149 NEW MONTGOMERY STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 











PERSONAL EMERGENCY 


* 
This Time 
A PERSONAL LOAN WITHOUT CO-SIGNERS 


A telegram summoning you to the distant bedside of a sick parent—and money 
needed for the trip. An illness or an accident to yourself—and money required 


for medical and hospital expenses. 


If such a personal emergency has caught you financially unprepared — an 
American Trust Company Personal Loan affords a sound solution. Amounts 
from $100 up are available, without co-signers, to teachers with public school 


cenure. 


Repayments are conveniently arranged in twelve monthly installments. And 
the total cost of the loan (including special life insurance covering the unpaid 


balance) is exactly $6 for each $100 borrowed. 


Next Izme 


A SAVINGS ACCOUNT 


But convenient and inexpensive as such a loan is—there’s a better way to meet 
future emergencies. Start now to build a cash reserve, through regular monthly 
savings deposits. They're the ‘most important monthly payments” of all. For 
they buy security and peace of mind for the future. 


Inquire at the office of this bank 
near your home or school 


AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 


COM MERCIAL BANKING SAVINGS TRUST 
HEAD OFFICE: SAN FRANCISCO 
Banking Since 1854 
Offices Throughout Northern California 


Member Federal De posit Insurance Corporation 


